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THE TANAGER’S NEST. 





most as charming as the nest itself. 


secluded path. Though 
so near the house, the 
woods were as empty of 
human life as if fifty 
miles away, for they were 
private and very carefully 
protected. Passing up the 
rustic foot-path, under in- 
terlacing boughs of maple 
and beech, we came at 
length to a sunny open 
spot, where all winter 
grain is kept for par- 
tridges, squirrels, and oth 
er pensioners who may 
choose to come. From 
this little opening our road 
turns to the wild berry 
field, where live the cuckoo 
and the warblers; another 
opens an inviting way into 
the deep woods; a third 
goes through the fernery 
We take that, and pass on 
through a second lovely 
bit of wood, where the 
ground is wet, and ferns 
of many kinds grow lux 
uriantly, and the walk is 
mostly over a dainty cor 
duroy of minute moss-cov 
ered logs 

At the end of the fern 
ery are two ways. The 
first runs along the edge 
of the forest, whose out- 
lying saplings hang over 
and make a cool covered 
walk. Down this path I 
had almost an adventure 
one day The morning 
was warm and I was alone 
As I came out of this cov 
ered passage, beside an old 
stump I noticed in a de- 
pression in the ground at 
my feet a squirming mass 
of fur. On looking closet 
I] saw four or five little 
beasts rolling and scramb 
ling over each other. 
They were as big, perhaps, 
as a month-old kitten, but 
they were a good deal 
more knowing than 
pussy’s babies, for as | 
drew near they stopped 
their play and waited to 
see what would happen 
I looked at them with 
eager interest. They were 
really beautiful; black and 
white in stripes, with long 
bushy tails. Black and 
white, and so self-possess- 
ed!—a thought struck me. 
‘** Mephitis,” I gasped, and 
instantly put several feet 
more between us. So at- 
tractive and playful were 
they, however, that not 
withstanding I feared it 
might be hard to convince 
their mamma, should she 
appear, of my amiable in- 
tentions, I could not resist 
another look. Calm as a 
summer morning walked 
olf one of the mephitis ba 
bies, holding his pretty 
tail straight up like a kit 
ten’s, while the other four 
went on with their frolic 
in the grass. At this mo 
ment I heard a rustle in 
the dead leaves, and hav 
ing no desire to meet their 
grown-up relatives, I left 
in so great haste that I took 
the wrong path, and final 


ly lost myself for a time in a tangle of wild raspberry bushes, 
whose long arms reached out on every side to scratch the 
face and hands or catch the dress of the unwary passer-by. adise. 

The other of the two ways spoken of was a road, soft-car 
peted with dead leaves. To reach the tanager’s nest we took 
that, and came, a little further on, to a big log half covered 
with a fungous growth, and laid squarely across the passage. 
This was the fungous log, another landmark for the wander- 








QO = of the prettiest memory-pictures of a delightful June 
in the northern part of New York State is the nest of a 
scarlet tanager, placed as the key-stone of one of nature’s 
exquisite living arches. The path which led to it was al- 


alone, I always rested awhile to get completely into the 
wood’s spirit, for this is the heart of the woods, with nothing 
to be seen on any side but trees. Cheerful, pleasant woods 
they are, of sunny beech, birch, maple, and butternut, with 
branches high above the heads, and a far outlook under the 
trees in every direction. There is no gloom such as ever- 


Lifting a low-hanging greens make; no barricade of dark impenetrable foliage, be 
branch of maple at the entrance to the woods, we took leave 
of the world and all its affairs, and stepped at once into a 


hind which might lurk anything one chose to imagine, from 
a grizzly bear to an equally unwelcome tramp. 


and while using both hands to make her way, incidentally 
offer herself a victim to the thirsty inhabitants whose strong 
hold it is. All this in a vain search for some atom of a bird 
that doubtless sits through the whol calmly perched on the 
topmost twig of the tallest tree, shielded by a leaf, and px 
out the tantalizing trill that draws one like a magnet 
setween this road and the wren’s highway a path run 
upward. It is narrow, and guarded at the opening by 


mossy log to be stepped over, but it is most alluring Up 


thatroute wego. Onthe 


left as we pass we notice 





er unfamiliar with these winding ways. 


On this, if I were 





two beautiful nests in 
j saplings so low that we 
can look in readstarts 
both, and nearly always 
we find madam at home 
We pass on, step over a 
second mossy log, pause 
tL moment to glance at a 
vireo’s hanging cradle on 
the right, and arrive at 
length at a crossing road 
on the other side of which 
our path goes on, with a 


pile of logs like a stile to 





£O Ove! Over the log 
we step, walk a i or 
two further, stop beside 


the blackened truok of a 
fallen tree,turn our fac 


r 
to the left, and behold 
the nest 

Before us is one of na 
ture’s arches A maple 
sapling, perhaps fifteen 
feet high, has in some 
way been bowed till its 
top touched the ground 
and became fastened 
there, a thing often seen 
in these woods. Thus 
diverted from its original 
destiny of growing into 
a tree, it has kept its 
‘sweetness and light,” 
sent out leaves and twigs 
through all its length,and 
become one of the most 
beautiful things in the 
woods—a living arch. 
Just in the middle of this 
exquisite bow, five feet 
above the ground, is the 
tanagers nest, well 
shielded by leaves. We 
never should have found 
it if the little fellow in 
scarlet had not made so 
much objection to our 
going up this particular 
passa ge that we suspect 
ed him of having a s« 
cret in this quarter He 
went ahead of us from 
tree to tree, keeping an 
eye on us, and calling, 
warily, **chip- chur!” 
When we sat down a few 
moments to see what all 
the fuss was about, we 
saw his spouse in het 
modest dress of olive 
green on a low branch 
She, too, uttered the cry 
‘chip-chur!” and seem 
ed disturbed by our call 
Looking around for the 
object of their solicitude, 
our eyes fell at the same 
instant on the nest We 
dared not speak, but an 
ecstatic glance from my 
comrade, with a hand 
laid on her heart to in 
dicate ‘her emotions, an- 
nounced that our hopes 
were fulfilled; it was the 
nest we were secking 

The birds, seeing that 
we meant to stay, flew 
away after a while, and 
we hastened to secrete 
ourselves before they 
should return, by placing 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Huntine Costume. Fig. 2.—GENTLEMAN’S SHooTING Surr. our camp-stools in a 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-18. For description see Supplement. thick growth of saplings 


In this lovely spot come together four roads and a path, 
and to the pilgrim from cities they seem like paths into par- 
That on the right leads by a roundabout way to the 
‘‘corner,” where one may see the sunset. The next, straight 
in front, is the passage to the nest of the winter wren. The 
far left invites one to a wild tangle of fallen trees and un 
dergrowth, where veeries sing, and enchanting but mad- 
dening warblers lure the bird-lover on, to scramble over logs, 
wade into swamps, push through chaotic masses of branches, 


just higher than our 

he ads. We crow ned our 

selves with fresh leaves 

not as conquerors, though such we felt ourselves, but as a 

disguise to hide our heads, We daubed our faces here and 

there with an odorous (not to say odious) preparation wai 

ranted to discourage too great familiarity on the part of the 

residents already established in that spot. We subsided into 
silence. 

The birds returned, but were very wary. As before, th« 

male perched high and kept a sharp eye out on the country 

around, and I have no doubt soon espied us in our retreat 
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Madam again tried to ‘‘ screw her courage up” to visit that 
nest. Nearer and nearer she came, pausing at every step, 
looking around and calling to her mate to make sure he was 
near. At last, just as she seemed about to take the last step 
and go in, and we were wailing breathless for her to do it, a 
terrific sound broke the silence. The big dog, protector and 
constant companion of my fellow-student, overcome by the 
torments of mosquitoes, and having no curiosity about tana 
gers to make him endure them, had yielded to his emotions 
and sneezed. Away went the tanager family, and laughing 
at the absurd accident, away we went too, happy at having 
discovered the nest, and planning to come the next day. We 
came next day and many days thereafter, but never again 
did we see the birds near. They abandoned the nest, doubt 
less feeling that they had been driven away by a convulsion 
of nature. 

One day, somewhat later, in the winter wren’s quarter, 
where there were pools left by a heavy rain, we met them 
again. Madam. was bathing, aud her husband accompanied 
her as guard and ptotector. They flew away together. All of 
June we heard him sing, and we often followed him, but nev- 
er again did we surprise a secret of his till the last day of the 
month. We had been making a visit to our veery nests, and 
on our way back noticed that the tanager was more than usu- 
ally interested in our doings. He seemed very busy too, with 
the air of a person of family. While we were watching to 
see what it meant he caught a flying insect and held it in his 
mouth. Then we knew he had little folk to feed, so we 
seated ourselves on the fungous log, and waited for him to 
point one out. He did. He could not resist giving that 
delicate morsel to his first-born. With many wary approach- 
es he dropped at last into the scanty undergrowth, and 
there, a foot above the ground, our eyes fell upon the young 
tanager. He was a little dumpling of a fellow, with no hint 
in his baby suit of the glory that shall clothe him by-and-by. 
But where was the mother? and where had they nested? 
But for that upvtimely sneeze, as I shall always believe, they 
would have made their home in that beautiful nest on the 
arch, and we should have been there to see. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
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Captain Charles King’s 
New Book. 


Campaigning with Crook, and Stories of Army Life. 
By Captain CHARLES KiNG, U.S.A., Author of 
“ Between the Lines,” “ A War-Time Wooing,” etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Captain King’s record of personal reminiscences of the ‘‘ Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Expedition,” under General Crook in 
1876, is a story of stirring adventure and of much hard service. 
The campaign immediately following the disastrous battle of the 
Little Big Horn and the death 


1 of General Custer was one of 
discomfort, suffering, and danger. The narrative is related in 





a terse, straightforward style, and is a worthy addition to the 
literature of border warfare. The same volume contains also 
three short stories by Captain King, viz.: ‘* Captain Santa 
Claus,” ‘‘The Mystery of ’Mahbin Mill,” and ‘'Plodder's 
Promotion,” 


Shakespeare’s Poems: 


Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Sonnets, etc. Edited, 
with Notes, by WiLL1AM J. Rotre, Litt.D. With 
Engravings. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt 
Top, $1 50. 

This is the only thoroughly annotated edition of Shakespeare's 
miscellaneous poems yet published, Jt embodies the results of 
the latest and most valuable criticisms and of the recent investi- 
gations in the history of the sonnets. The book is complete in 
itself, and forms a convenient supplement, or complement, not 
only to Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare's dramatic works, but to 
any other edition as well. It is equally adapted to the use of 
private students and of classes in schools and colleges. Jt may 
be regarded as one of the most valuable of the aids to the study 
of Shakespeare's poetry yet published. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE ART OF TAKING LEAVE. 
T is not recorded that when Byron wrote the often 
quoted line, 
“ Farewell, a sound that makes us linger,” 


he had in mind the adieus of Miss Milbanke and her 
guests. Yet it is not improbable, knowing that the 
ways of womenkind are ever wonderfully alike. 

The moments of leaving are usually the larger part 
of a visit. The introductory part is spent seated, un- 
dergoing the formalities of the occasion. But at the 
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moment of adieu all the interesting topics spring to 
mind, and conversation exhibits a vitality it has not 
known before. 

The accomplishment of thinking on the feet is not 
supposed to belong to women; but observe them 
standing preparatory to separation, and how fluent, 
how piquant, how fruitful is their discourse! I have 
known women to spend a half-hour front easy-chairs 
to the door not ten steps away, in uninterrupted con- 
versation and insensible to fatigue or delay. 

In the larger cities etiquette facilitates departure. 
The drawing-room door terminates intercourse, and 
unless a footman or maid is in attendance, the guest 
lets herself out, perilously straining her gloves at the 
well-guarded doors. 

In smaller places a more gracious custom prevails. 
A visitor is not allowed to serve herself even in turn- 
ing the handle of a door, and if no servant is in wait- 
ing, the hostess accompanies her visitor and performs 
the service heeself. Here is famous occasion for con- 
tinued talk. 

As visitors 12 the country are more rare, the differ- 
ent members of the family are called in to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of a guest, but their part is 
subordinate. It is on these, who are not fairly par- 
ticipants, that the burden of leave-taking falls the 
heaviest. 

When the visitor rises to go, the family gets up. 
Then another topic springs to life, and the conversa- 
tion is renewed. The silent members group respect- 
fully around the departing visitor, as they do in the 
tableaux about the principals at the close of the third 
act. 

One topic melts into another, and the tableau dis- 
solves to seek temporary and secret relief from stand- 
ing, on the edges of tables, the arms of chairs, or 
any convenient projection, with arms twined around 
waists, or curtains, or anything that offers allevia- 
tion. Failing these, they rest on one foot, and then 
another. I have seen a whole family standing on 
one foot, ike barn-yard chickens on a cold morning, 
with a guest hovering on the eve of departure, yet 
staying on. 

Who does not remember such occasions? The con- 
versation flags; hope revives. Another springs up; 
disappointment settles with leaden wings. The talk 
points to conclusion, like the preacher's ‘‘ seventhly.” 
The guest looks after her equipment—card-case, par- 
asol. Eyes brighten, the line is once more at atten- 
tion, when a casual “‘ by-the-wa}” or ‘‘ apropos” re- 
duces it to a pulpy, wavering state, again demanding 
support. 

When the door is finally closed, and the visitor 
shut out beyond the power to return with a missing 
thought without ringing again the bell, the house- 
hold, prostrated with mental and physical fatigue, 
seeks the nearest convenient retreat. 

There are hostesses who show the same disinclina- 
tion to allow a visitor to depart, and hang on to the 
skirts of conversation with unwearied persistence. 
But the visitor is in better case. Very pardonably 
she may resume her seat, for that has a compliment- 
ary aspect, while for a hostess to sit down after her 
visitor has risen would signify hopelessness to the 
point of reckless expression, and be properly resented. 
No, one must stand until the last gasp, and even 
though that be the penalty. Yet it is a pity that 
physical fatigue should so strain the bonds of friend- 
ship and impair the charms of acquaintance. 

There is a pre-eminence as guest that ought to in- 
spire to the best efforts, and it is one that by virtue of 
the position equally belongs to the humblest of us 
all. The amiable visitor is not only at ease, but puts 
others at ease, and the simplest method is to indulge 
those who must cenform to her slightest inclination 
in the enjoyment of comfortable seats while she 
brings to them the freshest, choicest news from the 
outside world. 

There are many women who when in visiting at- 
tire feel the obligations of what they believe to be 
polite conversation. What one discourses about, 
however, is not of so much moment provided it be 
tempered with good feeling. Even servants and the 
weather may be made enjoyable by novel and origi- 
nal treatment. The importance of a subject has 
little to do with the charms of conversation, nor is it 
wise to express from any subject all that it will bear. 

In the light touch and go that gives to conversa- 
tion its chief charm every one has experienced su- 
preme moments of buoyancy and enjoyment. De- 
cline from this, which is but a return to a former 
level, has the effect of hinting at flagging senses, 
of the necessity of putting forth effort to recover lost 
ground, of possible strain. This is nature's happy 
signal of the moment to terminate a visit. The in- 
dications of departure when the pleasure of a visit is 
at its height cause a flattering shock of surprise. 
‘*“What, so soon?” ‘‘ You must really go?” 

But the moment of rising should only precede the 
moment of going. When one is reconciled to depart- 
ure its anticipation is begun. A few gracious words,a 
brief pressure of the hand, and the door is closed, leay- 
ing a welcome presence missed, a regretful sense of 
vacancy, but one soon filled with pleasant memories 
and a hope of speedy return. 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S FIRST SEASON 
IN LONDON. 


iY. 


fPYHE English young man is not particularly domestic. 

You will seek him vainly in the high-road of drawing- 
reoms. Nota trace of this wild bird is to be discovered at 
afternoon teas. No chance for pot shots at dinner parties, 
and the eye of even the Indian scout would fail to discern 
his trail within the four walls where fashionable London 
disports itself. Man appears at these places of course, but 
not young man—not unmarried man. If one happens to go 
down to dinner with some one particularly pleasant, a wife 
always turns up in the drawing-room later; and not once in 
this season have I danced with anybody too young to be 
my father. One will not say that the old gentlemen are ob- 
jectionable. Indeed, English old gentlemen are particular- 
ly nice, mellow, and genial; and Sir Archibald Allison, for 
example, who has only one arm, because he led the High- 
landers over the breastworks at Tel el Kebir, is not to be 
lightly exchanged as companion at dinner or dance with 
any man whatsoever in his salad days. 

I dwelt casually upon this matter one day at breakfast, 
and said: ‘‘ While I do not claim to be a learned, a skilled 
youngmanologist, dear Lady B , in idle moments I oc- 
sasionally dabble in the science. Is the species unknown 
in the British Isles ?” 

She smiled a little anxiously, and, in tones slightly tinct- 
ured with marmalade and alarm, said she had frequently 
heard the American young woman required an abnormal 
supply of these luxuries to keep her contented, but that they 
were rare, expensive, and shy in England; that they were 
never tamed before marriage, and often very insufficiently 
then; and that they were extremely restive during confine- 
ment between walls. To see them, one must seek them 
out-of-doors. 

Part of this I knew, by personal observation, to be true, 

having latterly spent a few days in a country house, where 
the only young man of the party—serious in his views, and 
recently made a meinber of Parliament—was afflicted with 
frequent attacks of a sort of wild-animal restlessness, only 
to be soothed by ‘‘ going out and getting a little air” by 
stepping ten miles across the hilis and back. 
Now there was once the daughter of a hundred earls, who 
was the eldest of six sisters,and who had been out three 
seasons. At the end of the fourth she wedded the son of a 
knight who made biscuits and millions. That very week 
she gave a garden party, and Lady B—— and I went. It 
was not far from London, but there were acres and acres of 
beautiful velvety park, with great oaks and immemorial 
elms, deer, and pretty white sheep; lakes with blossoming 
lilies, and swans lighter than the lily blooms; gorgeous pea- 
cocks sunning themselves and screaming on the garden 
wall; and within that more acres of roses, of glass houses 
full of pines, peaches, and orchids; and lastly, bands play- 
ing under the trees, and marquées full of strawberries, wines, 
and ices. All this had the English public given the good 
knight in exchange for his appetizing and well-cooked bis- 
cuits—including the charming daughter of a hundred earls. 
He wore a magenta necktie, but was a fine, handsome, 
hearty old knight. And all the earl’s daughters were there. 
So were the earl’s sons, and the sons of more earls, not to 
mention the sons of commoners. In a show of hands the 
women would not have carried the day by more than two 
to one, and that was much to say of any London function. 

But even here in the open country, with convenient covert 
should he take alarm, the young Englishman is still totally 
heterogeneous from the young English maid. On the wild, 
free plains of America, where he is not so fiercely hunted, 
man has been known to grow tame enough to eat from the 
hand; but here it is useless to look for it. Should a young 
woman but put her foretinger and thumb together, he is off 
with a frightened whir. He suspects a pinch of salt. 

Groups of tall, fair, handsome men, faultlessly arrayed, 
stand about depressedly, segregated and sad. Elsewhere 
groups of young women, resignedly cheerful. No ‘‘atten- 
tions without intentions ” allowed here, it seems. Every one 
is slightly gloomy in consequence. It is this, I discover 
upon examination, which makes English society so low- 
spirited. Young woman is not permitted to frivol away 
her time upon ineligibles, or frolic about with a free mind. 
She must have at all times a sad and serious eye to matri- 
mony. There are 700,000 more of them in the island than 
there are men. Man feels this, and is restive under it. He 
cannot indulge in gay dalliance without a watchful regard 
upon Doctors;Commons and wedding favors. By conse- 
quence he flies from the haunts of the young unmarried 
women, and wanders, lonely but free, in the fields. 

One of the earl’s sons was a cripple, and had a keen, 
vigorous, fine face. They told me the story of it later. 
Born a sturdy, straight-limbed young heir to the name, he 
had slipped in his play upon the ice the day before his 
eighth Christmas. No one had noticed it at the time, the 
child not complaining; but later, going with his aunt and 
mamma to distribute the holiday gifts to the cottagers, he 
had been quiet and a little pale. The footman helped him 
out of the carriage on his return, and he slowly mounted 
the steps, waiting just inside the great hall door while the 
elders lingered to give some orders. There his mother found 
him, with his chin drooping forward almost to his knees, 
and an expression of white horror and fright on his little 
face. 

‘Stand up, Archie!” she cried, angrily. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by taking such an attitude as that?” 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t stand up!” shrieked the child, burst- 
ing into tears, and still hanging his head down to his 
knees, 

They took him up to bed, where he remained for twelve 
years, and never shed another tear or made another complaint. 
And when he was twenty he could walk again, but was no 
bigger than the well-grown boy of eight, and had a hump be- 
tween his shoulders. He went to Oxford then, and passed 
through his course with honors, and is now a man of brains 
and ability and great charm of manner. He is shy at first, but 
I have some time since learned to harden my heart against this 
awkward rudeness of the English “ first manner,” and prattle 
gently on till my friend discovers my American origin and 
takes courage. They have learned now that our astonishing 
friendliness on first meeting conceals no sinister intention, 
and let themselves go with an air of great relief and a touch- 
ing confidence that not even the most determined seeker af- 
ter matrimony could have the heart to abuse. 

Some days later there came a note from Lord N 








, Say- 


ing that his house-boat was being towed down to Henley for 
the week’s races, and he greatly desired the three of us to 
come and spend the day upon it. The weather was of that 
faultless June variety that now and then occurs in England 
to keep up the belief of the nation in a heaven, and Henley is 
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the great rowing event and open-air carnival of the London 


ear. 

. “The English young man is at his best at Henley,” said 
Lady B——. ‘‘Blonds come out well in those dég agé flan- 
nelly costumes. They will please you better than they did 
at the garden party, vengeful, gloomy, and constrained, in 
top hats, because at Henley they have something to do.’ 

So we went—that is, Sir Frederick and I did, Lady B—- 
being afflicted with a migraine at the last minute. Lord 
N ’s boat was a large one, and moored to the willow- 
grown bank on the right side. Between democracy and 
aristocracy the gulf of the river was fixed. The meadows 
of the left bank were crowded with hired drags, with omni- 
buses with gay parties on the roof whooping with middle- 
class glee to the accompanying pop of beer corks. Gypsies 
and general refreshment booths are doing a good business 
among them. On our side of the river are two miles of con- 
tinuous house-boats, which vie with one another in extrava- 
gant floral decorations. Our boat is made of oiled walnut, 
our awning is in stripes of dark blue and scarlet, and every- 
where that they can find space to rest stands a dark blue jar 
filled with blossoming plants of the scarlet geranium. Un- 
der this awning is spread upon the flat roof of the house- 
boat the long luncheon table heaped with cold meats, jellies, 
strawberries, ices. Grouped about are deep wicker chairs 
upholstered in scarlet, and from these we look out over the 
hedge of flowers upon the gay scene upon the water. The 
river is a broad, slow-moving procession of small boats— 
skiffs, randans, punts, and canoes. Every one carries its 
freight of girls in light gowns and men in boating flannels, 
also a spread of Japanese parasols, and the boat heaped 
everywhere with flowers. One dark-faced Ruth under a 
wide hat is dressed in pale green, and has adorned her canoe 
with wreaths of poppies. Among them perches the black 
snake-like prow of a gondola, in which are four girls in lilac 
Venetian peasant dress, playing a quartette of mandolins and 
singing barcarolles. Also nigger minstrels with banjoes and 
doubtfully funny ballads, who pass up nets on long poles 
for pennies. It is impossible to imagine a scene more gay, 
vivid, and beautiful. 

Lady N has robbed the cradle and the grave, or at 
least a hospital, to make up her list it would seem, for first 
she collars me and casts me out into the cold world and ca- 
noe witb a little boy with a dark and dreadful past, and 
then she sacrifices me to an aged general who has lost a 
leg and damaged an arm while serving his country, and 
whose only remaining faculty is the delusion that he can 
punt. The little boy with the naughty history is a duke’s 
bantling, and is almost the most desperately naughty little 
fellow it has ever been my good fortune to meet, and I have 
known some whose careers of crime were such as to make 
the hair run cold. He is turned of eighteen, perhaps, and 
as he paddles me about this water carnival he unfolds some 
of his blackest and most hideous deeds. The “lordly vil- 
lyun” is a babe in innocence to this unfledged fiend. He is 
gloomy, but quite unremorseful over it; and when I persuade 
him to paddle me over to some friends on the Life-guards’ 
house-boat, he drinks their champagne with an air as 
who should quaff bumpers of smoking gore. Being cast 
adrift again with the old general, I find the burden of con- 
versation lies upon my shoulders, and trot out a few Ameri- 
can jokes by way of enlivening the situation, He listens in- 
tently but with stolid, crushing gravity, and as the moments 
pass I grow desperate, and bring out the choicest of my 
store—those kept for special occasions and intimate friends. 
When, breathless and exhausted, I sink into silence, he re- 
marks, with sphinx-like solemnity, ‘‘ I’ve got a sense of hu- 
mor too, but [ could never see the use of putting it into 
words!” Iam taken back to the boat in tears, 

But there are many charming men to be seen, the flower of 
English youth; ruddy, clean-featured, clean-limbed, graceful, 
rather serious, and very much at home upon the water. One 
of the finest of them is Guy Nickalls, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who carries everything before him in the races, and 
whether alone or with others whirls his boat in to victory 
with swing of those superb muscles. Handsome, blond, a 
magnificent young fellow of almost insolent vitality, the 
men adore him, the women idolize him as he stalks conde- 
scendingly about when his work isdone. He is only twenty- 
three, and the English amateur champion. Every once in a 
bit the throng of craft is pushed back, the steam-launch of the 
governors of the race clears a path along the river, two long 
razor boats full of pendulum-swinging men with flashing 
oars shoot past, there are shouts, hurrahs, and waving of 
handkerchiefs, and somebody has won something, I am not 
quite sure what. They are done at last—the races—and 
with them the day. A pink and golden dusk falls upon the 
river, and from the house-boats suddenly begin to blossom 
many lights—soft-tinted bubbles of Oriental lanterns strung 
in looped necklaces and matching the colors of the flowers. 
Colonel North, the nitrate king, has a great white boat with 
a pale pink awning, and hedges of Roman daisies and pink 
pelargoniums growing on all its ledges. Now globes of rosy 
radiance glow out from it, matching the faint after-glow yet 
lingering in the heavens. Another boat is white, with green 
awnings, and myriads of buttercups growing upon its roof, 
and shows lanterns of pale green and gold. The sound of 
music and laughter is heard in the darkness on the water 
until far into the night. The Guards and the smart clubs 
who have lawns giving upon the water set their bands play- 
ing and have fireworks; but at last, toward midnight, the 
voices die away, the lights go out—the first day of the Hen- 
ley week is done, and the river is left to silence and stars. 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN DRESSES, 

N a room filled with French dresses, the eye, wearied with 
I color, rests gratefully on the handsome black gowns that 
are imported in larger numbers this season than they have 
been for several years. Faced-cloth of light weight is used 
for the newest black dresses in combination with black peau 
de soie powdered with small flowers, cubes, or pastilles of 
bright colors—yellow, reddish-violet, French gray, or any of 
the new green shades. The trimmings are black silk or 
satin cut in leaves, squares, and special shapes for the bodice 
and skirt, and lightly wrought on all the outlines with silks 
or with cord. In one of Pingat’s distingué black costumes 
the sleeves of the cloth bodice are of black peau de soie bro- 
caded with yellow blossoms, and a petticoat of the bro- 
cade is seen only in glimpses between slashes of large em- 
broidered satin squares at the foot of the cloth skirt. To 
complete this for the street is a large cloth cape cut in the 
new straight fashion and lined throughout with brocade; it 
is trimmed with black embroidered satin in leaves and 
squares, and has a high Medici collar lined with ostrich 
feathers. 
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More youthful black gowns, also by Pingat, are merely 
combinations of cloth and brocade entirely without trim- 
ming, the pretty brocade having a black satin ground strewn 
with Parma-violets, forget-me-nots, or carnations in natural 
colors. They are made with a slightly pointed bodice of the 
brocade fastened behind invisibly, and with tapering sleeves 
of the same. The black cloth appears only as a folded 
corselet on the front of the bodice and in a high close collar 
with simply stitched edges. The nearly straight skirt fol- 
lows the French fashion of having one material (the cloth) 
for the front, and the other fabric (the brocade) for the 
back breadths. The slight folds at the top of the cloth 
fronts are finished in two handkerchief ends that extend to 
the middle of the back. Black ribbon is folded along the 
edges of the bodice and the sleeves, and tied in small bows 
without ends. 

Rough Scotch stuffs, bourettes, and fleecy woollens are 
worn in rather light colors in Paris, and are made up with 
a vest of darker velvet or soft dark silk, and are otherwise 
entirely without trimming. Matelassé sleeves and vest are 
new for rough stuffs that have no conspicuous design in 
their weaving. Plaids of quiet colors and in dark clan 
tartans, not only in wool, but in silks also, are made up in 
the simple way just noted, without trimmings. A touch of 
yellow is given to many wool dresses, as a full pointed vest 
of orange bengaline in a Paris blue cloth gown, or to bright- 
en a black cloth dress. French taste combines yellow and 
gray again this season, the yellow forming a cloth under- 
dress, with corselet, shoulder-straps, and slight drapery of 
gray cloth; embroidery of silk done on the yellow cloth is 
the trimming. 

A panier over-skirt turned up toward the hips, like the /a- 
veuse drapery of long ago, is a part of some of the cloth 
gowns recently brought from Paris. The short round front 
is taken up in folds on the sides, and the long back has 
all its fulness drawn in a very narrow space at the waist 
line. A corselet coming high up on the bust is made of 
cloth of the color of the over-skirt, while the upper part of 
the bodice, the sleeves, and the plain lower skirt are of cloth 
of a different color, giving the effect of one dress over an- 
other. It isin especial vogue to use black cloth for the corse- 
let and panier over-skirt, with some odd shade of rose- 
pink, reddish-violet, Suéde, or réséda for the remainder of 
these youthful and pretty gowns, 

Tailors of taste and experience continue to make walking 
dresses of walking length; that is, escaping the ground, as 
the skirts with prolonged back breadths are ungraceful 
when held up, and unclean when permitted to sweep the 
sidewalks. The English habit skirt, still popular for tai- 
lor gowns, loses all the beauty of its straight flowing lines 
when caught up by the wearer’s hand or lifted by tapes on 
the inside; it should be left to fall free from the waist, and 
should be very simply trimmed with a border, a binding, or 
scalloped edges. Bodices of well-made gowns are cut very 
long in the waist, deep over the hips, and of even length in 
front and back; the edges are scalloped to match the skirt, 
or else cut in battlemented squares. Sleeves are medium full 
and high at the top, and close below the elbows. Other bodices 
with jacket fronts open on a waistcoat of very simple shape, 
and have coat-tail backs cut as long as is becoming to the 
wearer, The waistcoats are short and quite high at the top, 
with small turned-over revers disclosing a plastron and high 
close collar. 

Camel’s-hair rivals faced-cloths for tailor gowns, and is 
combined with velvet, which may be braided in metal or silk 
cords. <A very tasteful gown of sage-colored camel’s-hair 
has its jacket fronts opening over a vest of dark olive velvet 
braided with gold, and a broad border of the braided velvet 
trims the foot of the English skirt in front, gradually narrow- 
ing on the sides, The revers on the vest and the lapels on 
the back of the coat are of plain velvet; a plastron and col- 
lar are of the plain camel’s-hair. A second vest is provided 
of dark green piqué, and still another of white corduroy. 
Dark corduroy—gray, tan, and brown—will be much used 
for waistcoats. 

French modistes cut three slashes in the curved edges of 
jacket fronts to make them round easily over full vests; they 
then fall together near the top and have small revers (like 
those of tailor gowns); others are filled out at the neck witha 
guimpe or plastron in less masculine fashion than the collars 
and cravats so generally worn here. 

The Medici collar is on bodices and outside garments of 
all kinds, and is of most varied size. For house dresses are 
simple collars, évasé, as the French say, yet so slightly flaring 
that the throat is scarcely seen, while others, on very elaborate 
bodices, extend high back of the neck, and also low on the 
bodice front, even to the waist line where they taper to a 
point. The high straight collar band is, however, still styl- 
ishly used, with sometimes a puff of mousseline like a 
widow’s ruche above it, or else with a lace ruffle of its own 
width gathered inside the top and falling low upon it, indeed 
covering it entirely; a similar frill of lace edges the close 
wrists of the sleeves falling on the hands. 

Small paniers of lace are curved along the hips of even- 
ing dresses of brocades of light colors that are made up for 
the front of the gown, while plain colored silk in the new 
weaves, the Régence and Muscovite reps, are used for the 
entire back of the bodice and skirt. Demi-trains, and indeed 
full trains, are made very soft and narrow, as they are gath- 
ered in a short space and set on in court-train fashion on a 
petticoat of brocade, which is almost intact as it is seen 
quite far back on the sides. Three breadths of silk are 
enough for moderate trains, and these are now lined with 
satin, without facing or balayeuse. 

The Henri Trois bodices of.velvet gowns are edged below 
the waist line with a ruff made of two rows of box pleats of 
velvet stiffly lined. Dinner dresses are made with a low 
round bodice of velvet, sleeves of white chiffon, and a soft 
trained skirt of white satin brocaded with designs of butter- 
flies of most, brilliant colors, A violet velvet gown, suitable 
for a mother to wear at her daughter’s wedding, has Marie 
Antoinette ribbon embroidery down each side of the front 
and back of the skirt, where it opens on a single breadth of 
lighter Régence silk; two and a half breadths of the velvet 
are on each side of the skirt, making five in all, and there are 
four rows of the pretty ribbon border. The top of the skirt 
is folded along the edge of a pointed bodice which is half- 
high and laid in folds from the shoulder down, the inner 
space being filled out with the light silk. Elbow sleeves of 
the velvet have high pointed folds of the silk down the out- 
er arm and embroidered cuffs. 

Evening dresses of mousseline de soie have large printed 
designs of orchids or other blossoms on their creamy white 
ground, and are made over silk of the color prevailing in the 
flowers. The front and sides of the skirt are edged with 
lace, and drawn up in three festoons at the foot by ribbons 
descending from the waist and ending in large rosettes; the 
back falls full and straight on the silk bordered with a 
ruche. Dotted laces and those with ribbon designs trim 
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these dresses prettily. The pointed bodice, high behind and 
rounded low in front, is covered with the full mousseline, 
and has a fluffy frill of the same falling around the neck. 
The sleeves have turned-back frills down the outer arm held 
together by ribbon bows. 

The newest black nets for dresses have Louis Seize bow- 
knots of black velvet appliquéd amid large meshes, and 
those with pastilles, crescents, or petit pois spots of velvet 
will still be worn. Inexpensive black nets for evening dresses 
(only $1 50 a yard) are powdered with chenille dots—pink, 
turquoise, mauve, or gray—that are then massed amid straw 
lines at one scalloped edge for the foot of the skirt. Blue 
forget-me-nots and other small blossoms are embroidered on 
Brussels net and outlined with small beads. Stripes of steel, 
gold, or silver extend upward from the scalloped foot of 
Chantilly net for entire skirts or merely for tabliers. For 
the fronts of skirts are black nets with jewelled flowers, or 
with sapphires, topazes, and other stones set about in Russian 
effects. 

Louis Seize bows of black velvet ribbon studded with jet 
are arranged on panels for skirts, and bretelles for bodices 
of silk, of cloth, or of transparent silk muslins. Many 
beautifully made flat bows of velvet are imported to serve 
as epaulettes, or instead of chour on girdles, and low down 
on the skirts of dress fronts, or high on the sides to hold up 
the draperies. There are also bodice trimmings of silk em 
broidery that form a belt with many upright bands branch- 
ing out on the front of the bodice. 

Large sleeves of net will be worn in silk or velvet coats, 
with a tablier of the same for the skirt. Effective designs 
for this purpose come in the new corded nets, with vermi 
celli or other braiding pattern done in silk cord on meshes 
of two sizes. Hand-crocheted nets in star and rose designs 
are very handsome for sleeves and for parts of bodices. 
Other heavy nets have interlinked rings, fleur-de-lis, anc 
spots of velvet beaded along the edges. 

Black lace flounces grow in favor for trimming silks and 
velvets, and Worth has the daring to festoon them on the 
light cloth gowns now worn in the evening, while some of 
the famous Paris milliners are trimmire felt hats with black 
lace. There are jetted net flounces that must be scantily 
gathered to show their beauty, and others lightly wrougnt 
with gold, steel, or silver, or with tinsels of many coiors. 
Raised figures of gold or of steel are most effective on black 
laces, others are jewelled in Russian fashion, and some of the 
prettiest are studded with turquoises amid gold, or pink 
coral with silver. The three-inch trimming laces with tur 
quoises or corals have also pretty insertions of similar de- 
signs. 

For bridal dresses are real lace flounces of white point 
daiguille at $75 a yard, or of duchesse point at $12 75. 
Bridal sets of lace consist of a flounce three yards long for 
the skirt, narrower garniture for the bodice, the handker- 
chief, a case for the handkerchief, and a cover of lace for 
the prayer-book, which the bride carries instead of a bouquet. 
A veil of lace is not in the newest sets, as a becoming tulle 
veil is preferred, unless there is an heirloom veil of lace in 
the bride’s family. For trimming colored dresses white Ve 
netian and point de Génes laces are still used in effective de 
signs that look like embroidery. Rose point and fan point 
also make charming garniture. Louis Seize designs of bow- 
knots and many ribbon designs without bows are on the 
prettiest woven laces, with fine Malines meshes and nearly 
straight edges. For trimming under-clothing is a new cotton 
Jace run with linen in old Flemish designs, which is be ing 
used in preference to the machine-made Valenciennes. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. JamMES MCCREERY 
& Co.; FEELEY & PoLLincer; B. ALTMAN & Co.; and Ex- 
RICH BROTHERS, 


PERSONAL. 

Tue Guild of the Silver Cross, which is a branch of the 
Order of the King’s Daughters, is about to open a Day Nur- 
sery in Harlem. This Day Nursery is for the benefit of 
working mothers, who are thus provided with a safe and 
happy shelter for their little ones while they are earning the 
children’s bread. It is hoped, in time, to add a kindergar- 
ten to the nursery. The ladies who have founded this most 
practical of charities, almost without funds, will hold a fair 
for its benefit on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of November. Dona 
tions of all kinds will be gratefully received by Mrs. Frank 
E. Blanchard, 2116 Madison Avenue. Any kindly woman 
who wishes to become an associate member of the Guild, 
or who desires to contribute to this babies’ shelter, may re- 
ceive a subscription paper by addressing Miss Julia L. Skil- 
lin, 208 West 130th Street, New York. 

—Miss Flora Grace, of Iowa, whose name suggests rather 
the wsthetic than the practical, is the inventor of a cooking 
thermometer, which, instead of registering ‘‘summer heat,” 
‘* blood heat,” and ** freezing-point,” marks the boiling- point 
for meat, the gently simmering altitude, and the varying 
baking-points for meats, bread, cake, and pies. : 

—The veteran Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, now eighty- 
two years of age, Vice-President during Lincoln’s first term 
of office, attended the Grand Army encampment at Boston, 
and insisted on being allowed to march in the procession, 
though its route was over four miles in length. With much 
difficulty he was persuaded to drive, although he persisted 
that a man who had never worn an overcoat and was never 
ill ought to know his own possibilities. 

—Two of the seven ladies in waiting of Queen Margaret 
of Italy are New York girls—the Princess Vicovaro, who 
was Miss Eleanor Lorillard Spencer, and the Princess Bran- 
caccio, who was Miss Hickson Field. The Prince Vicovaro 
is a Cenci, and still owns the stately palace which belonged 
to Lucrezia Petroni, the step-mother of Beatrice Cenci, to- 
gether with many memorials of the ill-fated beauty. 

—Miss Harriet Hosmer has been commissioned to execute 
a life-size statue of Queen Isabella of Castile, for which a 
special pavilion will be erected in the Woman's Department 
of the Chicago Fair of 1893. 

—Miss Mary B. Bole, who graduated at the last Commence 
ment of the New York Normal College, received the first 
French prize, a gold watch; the Kelley prize, a bronze medal, 
for her paper on the best methods in teaching; the Kane 
gold medal for proficiency in physiology; and the honor of 
the valedictory, as well as honorable mention in her compe- 
tition for the Seligman prize in English literature. 

—Mrs. Horne-Payne, a well-known London jouraalist, has 
succeeded in placing her ‘‘ Cottage Industries,” in Knights- 
bridge, on a self-supporting foundation. She is assisted by 
the Duchess of Abercorn, Mrs. Mackey, Lady Archibald 
Campbell, and other leaders of fashionable sox iety. These 
‘cottage industries” are fine weaving, embroidery, lace-mak- 
ing, and drawn-work, which poor women can carry on at 
their homes, thus earning a decent livelihood, while preserv- 
ing that skill which would otherwise be lost and forgotten 
through disuse. 
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Fig. 1.—F rock FoR GirL FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
Front. —[See Fig. 2. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 49-58. 





BREAKFAST CAP.—[For description see Supplement. } 


Vienna Amuse- 
ments. 
( {OFFEE houses, 
large and small, 
are the great cen- 
tres of attraction to 
the male popula- 
tion of Vienna, and 
there are great 
numbers of these 
places of entertain- 
ment in the city and 
suburbs. The first 
one originated with 
Count Stahrem 
berz’s faithful mes- 
senger, Kolochitz- 
ki, who was reward 
ed for his services 
in the Jast assault 
of the Turks by 
permission to set 
up a coffee house 
in Vienna 

In these conven 
ient places men en- 
tertain their friends, and as they usually have gardens 
at the back, in summer family groups are dispersed 
around on benches and under trees, partaking of re 
freshments and enjoying themselves after their own 
fashion. There is an odd clannishness of occupation 
which draws shoemakers together in one group, tailors 
in another, carpenters in another, and so on through 
the various trades and professions. The home roof is 
for the time deserted by everything that has the power 
of motion; and even the infant in arms, who for all 
practical purposes has no legs of his own, reaps the 
benefit of other people's. 

The usual refreshments of the working-classes are 
beer, sausages, salted cracknels, pretzels, and the like. 
These are forthcoming on every occasion, and the small 
pink sausages so much in request are prepared not only 
from pork, but also from veal, beef, and mutton—being 
highly suggestive of leavings and scrapings, and not 
very appetizing to an English or American palate. A 
plunge of two or three minutes.into hot water just be 
fore serving implies, it is to be hoped, previous prepa- 
ration; and those who sell them at the stations, parks, 
etc., call out ‘‘ Hot water!” as well as “ Sausages!” 

The children’s gay little hats with streaming ribbons, 
stuck on sticks in the ground, where families are en- 
joying themselves in the open air, be it garden or park, 





Fig. 2 —JackreT For Boy’s 
Sur, Fie. 1 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 45-48. 


DkApPED VEST FOR BopIce. 
For description see Supplement. Fie. 1. 
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REEFING JACKET FOR CHILD FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
Back AND FRoNT.—CROCHET- WORK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 66-68. 
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Mornine Gown. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 59-65. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Girv’s Frock, 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 37-48. 





Fig. 2.—BreAKFAST CAP 
For description see Supplement 


give a wonderfully 
bright and festive as 
pect to the scene; and 
the low-spreading 
oaks form bowers of 
greenery that never 
seem capable of ac 
commodating more 
than two inmates at 
once But there is 
no self-consciousness 
about the family par- 
ties, who live out their 
daily life, with all its 
homely necessities, 
under the public eye 
as unembarrassed as 
in the privacy of their 
own dwellings. 
Privacy, however, 
in the strict sense of 
the word, is almost im- 
possible in a crowd- 
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Fig. 3.—BLovsk For Boy’s 
Sort, Fie. 1. ed apartment-house, 
For pattern and description see Sup- where two or three 


plement, No. V., Figs. 40-44. small rooms are con- 
sidered ample accom- 
modation for a family of five or six; and this for peo- 
ple who with us would be well enough to do to have a 
house of their own. But small houses are unknown in 
Vienna; and climbing contentedly the long flights of 
stone stairs, once pressed, perhaps, by princely feet, to 
the fourth or fifth Steck—always a story higher than 
the number, as the first stage docs not count—they pack 
themselves away like figs in a box, with the general 
idea that they are having a very good time of it. 

Everywhere there is music, and that, too, of a high 
order of merit. The very hand-organs—though dis- 
liked and despised by many here as much as with us— 
are melodious; and old and young will sit down at the 
piano and bring from it such strains as are seldom 
heard out of the best concert-rooms. The Viennese are 
born with music at their finger-tips, but a gift for in- 
strumental music is more common than for vocalism. 
Among the better classes the opera is foremost in the list 
of amusements; but the theatre is also well patronized, 
and singers and actresses find themselves fully appre- 
ciated. 

People may be continually on the go, and yet keep 
early hours, except in the matter of balls, as public en- 
tertainments begin at seven and are usually over by ten. 
The usual dinner hour is from one till three, and in 
more fashionable families it is served at five, while some 
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everywhere, and a girl with the waist mea- 
sure of the Venus de’ Medici would be con- 
sidered to have no prospects in life worth 
looking forward to. 

The Ragged Ball, or the Wiener Lumpen- 
Ball, at the end of the carnival, is a unique 
entertainment that belongs exclusively to 
Vienna, and it should properly be called the 
Ball of Caricatures. ‘Tramps and vagabonds 
are supposed to be the principal actors in 
this wonderful panorama, but the real actors 
are those who personate them, and disport 
themselves in the various halls and rooms, 
where they chatter, joke, and dance, and 
move about as the fancy takes them, all to 
iii ; the strains of many bands of exhilarating 
it Hy TN - music. ‘‘ The Wiener Lumpen- Ball,” it seems, 
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WA é hi and the carnival would not be complete with 
| ; mh outit. Several benevolent gentlemen in Ler- 
chenfeld, a suburb of Vienna, being in need 
of funds for providing poor children with 
winter clothes, formed the idea of creating a 
counter attraction to the élite balls, with their 
extravagant display of costly dresses and 
still more costly jewelry, and with their aris- 
tocratic patronesses, by having the outcasts 
of society represented in a humorous as well 
as in an artistic way at a ball. They called 
upon a number of artisans, seamstresses, 
laundresses, servant-girls, assistants and ap- 
prentices of all trades, to lend their aid, and 
the response surpassed all expectations. The 
sons and daughters of well-to-do tradesmen 
! joined in the fun by forming groups. They 
: r trained themselves for weeks, and provided 

~ mi mem, — expensive costumes, and so well did the 
Ml i Hl whole succeed that all Vienna flocked to see 
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the Ragged Ball, which to this day has not 
lost its reputation. Ladies and gentlemen 
of the highest classes, artists from the Burg 
Theatre, painters, and sculptors are to be 
seen for at least half an hour at the Lwmpen- 
Ball, the bulk of the non-costumed visitors 
belonging to the higher middle classes.” 

The place is crowded, the scene is noisy, 
and the atmosphere suffocating. There are 
cries and yells of various sorts, as well as an 
undertone of constant noise and motion, that 
with the loud music seems like confusion let 
loose; every one’pushes every one else, and 
no one seems to mind it. Prizes are given 
by the committee to the best caricatures; 
and among the subjects represented at the 
last ball were an influenza victim, who fairly : 
frightened many of the spectators by her ae oes oe 1. We 
shrieks and contortions, pos. was as unplea- Fig. 1.- Drat ED CaPe.—! RonT. —[Se . Fig a.) " 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No, LX., Figs. 69-72, 








Fig. 1.—JACKET with PASSEMENTERIE SLEEVES.—FRONT. 
See Fig. 2.—[(For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs, 29-35. ] 
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Fig. 2.—Back OF CaPrE, Fia. 1. 
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few are as late as six; but in these Hl i ) Wil Poe: i 
latter cases tea is absorbed in the AA f f 
nine or ten o'clock supper. In + 
the long spring afternoons a five 
o'clock dinner is a queer affair, 
with a somewhat uncanny tinge 
when it is a novel experience; for 
‘*the half Arcadian banquet is 
often held in broad daylight with 
the curious contrasts of evening 
costume and the sun’s rays slant- 
ing on artificial head - dresses!” 
This is owing to the May drive in 
the Prater, so frequently sand- 
wiched between dinner and the 
opera, which leaves no time to 
dress for the latter entertainment. 
Cloaks and wraps, with a lace veil, 
perhaps, over the head-dress, are 
full preparation for the drive. 

The dancing and waltzing of 
southern Germany are peculiarly 
graceful. But one end of the body 
must needs be over-cultivated at 
the expense of the other; and as 
very learned people are usually 
hopeless blunderers in a ballroom, 
so these twinkling feet and airy 
movements are almost the only 
conversation of which the per 
formers are capable. It is not the 
fashion to talk on such occasions, 
except to utter the veriest bubbles 
that vanish in the uttering, and 
between the dances young ladies 
are left like the four-and-twenty 
blackbirds all in a row, until the 
exhilarating sound of the music 
brings their allotted partners to 
claim their engagements. Small 
waists and small feet are seen 


santly realistic as the Paris ma- 
chinery doll; several doubles of 
the tailor who went to Paris in 
a box, and unwillingly stood on 
his head part of the way; Stan 
ley and his attendants carrying 
off Emin Pasha, and Edison and 
phonograph in a ridiculous light. 
May is the month of months 
in Vienna, when it is neither too 
hot nor too cold for out-door en 
joyment, and drives, picnics, and 
country expeditions are the order 
of the day. Then it is that the 
broad avenues of horse-chest 
nuts in the great park outside the 
city are in their lovely bloom of 
pink and cream, while deep 
glades of luxuriant grass are oe 
casionally dotted by deer and elk 
that do not seem to mind the 
constant passing of handsome 
equipages with their living 
freight. All manner of equi 
pages they are, with ‘‘ harnesses 
of all countries— Hungarian bells 
and leather trappings, simple 
English harness with burnished 
nails, the more showy French, 
the more homely German, and 
the bedizened Eastern turnout.” 
Dresses, too, of many nations are 
within and without the carriages, 
and the fashionable Vienna Pra 
ter is a scene of varied display 
Yet only far enough off, perhaps, 
to be quite safe, the traditional 
wild-boar offers exciting sport to 

Fig. 1.—AutumN Wrap. Fig. 2.—VELVET-TRIMMED TARTAN GOWN. the enterprising hunter 
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BOOK III.—THE HOUSE OF 

° CONSTERDINE. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
PEACE-MAKING. 

IKE’S despair was tragic and unexpect- 
N ed. Brother and sister released hands 
and stared down at the prostrate lad. Patty 
knelt down and tried to raise his head. 

‘‘Oh, Mike! Mike! What's the matter?” 
she cried. ‘Don’t ery! Don’t go on like 
this! Please don’t!” 

‘‘T knew what it was—I knew what it was 
a-goin’ to be. I never thought he would 
come back again. He’s gone—he’s gone! 
He was too good to live!” cried Mike. 

“ Get up,” said Wilhelmina, hoarsely. 

‘‘T sha’n't,” cried Mike. ‘‘ Just let me be, 
will you? I don’t want anybody near me. 
I want to be alone. Can’t you let a fellow 
be all by himself if he wants to?” he added, 
angrily. 

“Mike Garwood, you're making yourself 
an ass,” said Rudolph. 

Mike did not reply, and Wilhelmina said: 

**Let us leave him for a while. I did not 
know the boy thought so much of Ulric as 
that.” 

They walked away from the prostrate fig- 
ure on the sands, and went slowly toward 
the sea. When they had gone a little dis- 
tance Patty looked back, paused, came to a 
full stop. 

“May I go to him, father,” she inquired, 
‘and wait?” 

**T don’t see the use.” 

‘*Mike does such strange things when he 
is introuble,” she said. ‘‘ He—he might run 
away again, or try to drown himself again, 
or something. AndIam very fond of Mike.” 

** What good can you do him?” asked the 
father. 

**T don’t know,” said Patty, helplessly. 

‘* Let her go back,” muttered Wilhelmina. 

The father made no further objection, 
and Patty was preparing to depart, when 
Wilhelmina said: 

‘Wait a minute. Tell him, Patty, that I 
have brought a message to him from my 
brother.” 

‘‘Yes—yes, I will. Thank you, Miss Con- 
sterdine. Mike will be patient and wait for 
that, I know,” said Patty. 

The instant afterward she was speeding 
back to Mike, who still lay like a dead per- 
son, face downward, on the sand. 

Brother and sister looked after her for a 
few moments, and then they turned and went 
slowly their own way, Wilhelmina towering 
over Rudolph, and looking from the distance 
—say from the point of view of Mr. Kerts, 
who was watching them from the upper 
ground—like a tall woman in charge of an 
exceedingly stout boy. 

They were silent for a while; both were 
unemotional folk; some of the grimness and 
the hardness of this Rudolph Consterdine 
appertained to the sister’s nature, although 
it was refined by gentler thoughts and kind- 
lier ways of life—by the higher associations 
which she had enjoyed, and which the man 
by her side had never experienced. 

He was the first to speak. He had been 
thrown off bis guard by the sudden appear- 
ance of his sister in deep mourning, and had 
betrayed more excitement and real regret 
than Wilhelmina had been a witness to in 
him at any time of their past life, and she 
liad been surprised, and even touched, in 
consequence. She did not know what won- 
ders time had achieved since she and Ru- 
dolph had met last. 

‘*T am sorry Ulric has gone,” he said, in a 
deep voice. 

‘* Yes, you should be,” was the reply. 
“You parted with him—with us both—in 
apger; your last words were—” 

**T don’t want to hear them,” said Ru- 
dolph, interrupting her in an old abrupt way 
which she readily recognized. ‘‘ Don’t let 
us rake up the old hard words to-day.” 

Wilhelmina looked at him with surprise, 
and did not answer this appeal. It was all 
so unlike Rudolph. She had expected he 
would say that his brother’s death was a 
blessed release, Ulric having always been an 
ailing man, and that it was for the best, and 
so an end of it. She was prepared for many 
questions about Ulric’s affairs, the will he 
had made, the money he had left bebind 
him, the amount of his own share, and Ru- 
dolph’s anger presently at the manner in 
which Ulric had disposed of a considerable 
amount of his property; but the man did not 
appear anxious concerning these particu- 
lars. 

He walked on, trailing his stick behind 
him in the sand, and looking down sternly 
and sadly, the shadow of his loss upon his 
face, unless his sister read his looks incor- 
rectly. 

“ When did Ulric die?” he asked at last. 

“Three weeks ago.” 

‘** Where?” 

“In Rome.” 

““ What of?” 

** Fever.” 

“‘Rome was always a devil of a place for 
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fever. Why couldn’t he keep to England?” 
said Rudolph. 

“He loved Art. He lived for Art.” 

** And died for it,” added Rudolph, shortly. 

‘Yes, perhaps he did,” said his sister. 
‘‘Have you anything to say against it, Ru- 
dolph?” 

The question was asked sharply, and by 
one prepared to answer sharply in return, it 
was evident by the steady look in the eyes, 
the rigid lines about the mouth. 

‘“*T have nothing to say against it, or him,” 
answered Rudolph. ‘‘I am sorry that he 
and I can never meet.” 

‘Sorry for the past even?” 

He gave her a shrewd glance before he an- 
swered her, 

“‘Yes, I am,” he confessed; ‘‘ and—if you 
must know everything, as usual.” 

Wilhelmina held her band toward him 
with a suddenness that made him jump. 

‘‘Let us shake hands again, Rudolph. I 
am glad to hear you say that.” 

Brother and sister shook hands once more, 
and were better friends from that day. The 
past went further back from them, and all the 
hard words and deeds along with it. 

‘Ulric thought that this might come to 
pass,” said Wilhelmina, ‘‘ being a good man 
who had less of self in his disposition than 
it has been my lot to meet elsewhere—whose 
thought went out much for others—whose 
heart was of gold.” 

‘*It isa good epitaph,” remarked Rudolph, 
‘‘ which they will not inscribe—unless they 
are liars—on your tomb or mine, Wilhel- 
mina. 

‘*T don’t suppose they will. Ulric—” 

He interrupted her. 

“You must tell me everything of Ulric 
presently,” he said. ‘‘I cannot bear to hear 
anything more just now. The surprise has 
made my head ache. I am not quite my- 
self.” 

“Shall I leave you?” 

“If you will,” he said. 

**T will go back to the boy and give him 
Ulric’s message.” 

‘He really sent a message, then?” 

yy? ys 

‘*Strange for Ulric to think of that ragged 
young lad at the last, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Not very strange.” 

‘**Did he send no message to me?” 

eh i Sy 

‘*What was it? Why are you keeping it 
back?” he asked, in his old irritable way. 

‘‘T thought you would not care to receive 
it, and you hardly seem the same Rudolph 
to me.” 

“I don’t think I am. 
things.” 

‘Ah! you always did, so far as that goes,” 
said the sister. 

““That was your opinion,” said Rudolph, 
very sharply. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether, and said, in a more gentle tone, 
‘Well, well; what message did he send to 
me which you did not think I should care to 
receive?” 

‘*He sent his brotherly love—his full for- 
giveness.” 

Rudolph bowed his head, and even to Wil- 
helmina’s intense astonishment took off his 
straw hat, which he did in a strange, reveren- 
tial way. How gray he was growing, poor 
cross old Rudolph! she thought. 

‘**] thank him,” he said, in a low voice. 
Then he put on his hat again, and made a 
sign for her to go. 

Before she went she touched his arm. “I 
heard thatchild call you father,” she said. 

“You did.” 

“Tt is all known, then?” 

“to 

“Who told you?” 

‘* Edith Kean.” 

‘*T thought she would.” 

His face was more rigid as he said: ‘‘ You 
and Ulric were in the plot against me. Have 
you no forgiveness to ask of me? Did you 
think the forgiveness was all on your side, 
or that this deception was fair or honest?” 

‘*]t was the mother’s wish; we did not in- 
terfere with it,” said Wilhelmina. 

“You always sided with the mother.” 

‘We did. Perhaps not always wisely,” 
she replied; ‘‘for we Consterdines are a 
cross-grained lot. But it would not have 
been well to give the child to you, because—” 

‘* Yes, yes; I know what you are going to 
say. It has been said already by Edith Kean, 
and I do not want to hear it again,” he cried. 
‘*You were all wrong in your estimate of 
me—every one of you; but that does not 
matter. Now go to Mike Garwood, please, 
and let me be.” 

Wilhelmina regarded him long and criti- 
cally, despite his mandate. 

‘*T will ask your forgiveness, Rudolph, for 
all the wrong I may have done you in my 
time,” she said. 

‘‘It is granted,” he answered. Then he 
walked slowly away. 


I do such stupid 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MESSAGE I8 DELIVERED. 

MIKE was sitting on the sand now, waiting 
for Ulric Consterdine’s message. That infor- 
mation had roused him from his despair, set 
him thinking, rendered him expectant. It 
was a wise thought of the woman’s and per- 
fectly successful. He was leaning his elbows 
on his corduroy knees, and holding his chin 
between his hands. Wilhelmina thought as 
she approached that she had never seen a 
sadder face. He made a movement to rise, 


but she called out: ‘‘Don’'t get up. Stay 
where you are.” 

A few minutes afterward she was sitting 
opposite Mike Garwood, so that she could 
focus him properly, take him in with all the 
force of her clear vigilant eyes. Mike winced 
a little under this microscopic scrutiny. It 
reminded him of old times, the police court, 
the magistrate on the bench, and Bailes and 
his gang scowling in the background—all the 
blessed lot trying to catch him out, and make 
the worst of the little business which had in- 
troduced him to their notice. But it did not 
matter now—nothing mattered. What was 
the use of it? he thought once more. 

Patty was sitting by his side. She had 
done all she gould to console him; but Mike, 
though calm now, was utterly inconsolable. 
In his sorrow he was a little selfish. In his 
grief at the loss of Ulric Consterdine he was 
conscious of the great hopes, the one ambi- 
tion, which had gone down to the grave 
along with him, 

‘* You had better join your father, Patty,” 
said Miss Consterdine, significantly. ‘‘ He is 
quite alone over there.” 

Patty sprang up at this suggestion. 

‘“Yes—yes, I will go to him. Is he very 
sorry, poor father?” 

‘*T think he is.” 

Patty was gone, and Wilhelmina Conster- 
dine and Mike Garwood were left together. 

‘* Mike,” the lady began, ‘‘I have come all 
the way from London to see you.” 

‘* Have you really, mum?—-ma’am, I should 
say,” said Mike, wondering at once—‘‘all 
that way!” 

wast Sag 

““ What for?” he asked, slowly. 

‘*T was anxious concerning you.’ 

“*Oh!” 

“When my brother Ulric was dying,” she 
continued—‘‘ he has been dying for years, for 
that matter—in his last and weakest days, he 
spoke to me of you. He was a man, Mike, 
who never forgot a promise or broke his 
word to man, woman, and child; who lived 
for others rather than himself—a different 
man from most men. I was very fond of 
Ulric, though I did not prove that quite 
enough. People keep their truest feelings 
back, and words and acts that might have 
brightened many longing lives are never 
spoken, never done.” 

She was speaking to herself rather than to 
Mike—looking back, as it were, across the 
vista of years, as one looks back sometimes 
so regretfully. 

Mike had nothing to reply. She was talk- 
ing over his head, as Sister Edith talked, and 
he waited for something more personal to 
himself. Wilhelmina went on, after a pause: 

‘*He spoke of you a great deal; you were 
upon his mind. Yours was a life which he 
had had a hope of training his own way, for 
he saw in you, he said, some germs of a 
great gift. And he knew that you were 
looking forward to his return.” 

‘*T was—I just was!” 

‘*He left instructions with me,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ And he sends to you, as from his 
grave in Rome, Mike, these words: ‘Courage; 
strive hard; keep good.’” 

“Did he—really?” murmured Mike, turn- 
ing his head quickly away. 

** My brother has not died a poor man, and 
he has left to me various bequests, wishes, in- 
structions, such as a man like my brother 
would be troubled in his mind with; and 
trouble other people with,” she added, dryly. 
** And I am instructed about you.” 

‘*To think he should—” 

‘* Yes, it 7 curious,” she said, regarding 
Mike gravely. ‘‘ But, then, you are to ren- 
der yourself worthy of his consideration— 
not in any way to turn out a fool, of course. 
You are to be placed at once—it is my wish 
as well as his—in other hands than Mr. 
Sampson Kerts’s. You are to be well train- 
ed, well taught, well educated, by those thor- 
oughly fitted for the task—friends whom 
Ulric knew, for he knew everybody worth 
knowing.” 

“Taught to draw—to paint!” 

‘“‘ That is the first consideration.” 

‘Oh, if he had only lived to larn me all by 
himself!” 

‘* Yes, it would have been better; but you 
will trust me.” 

‘“You are his sister, and it’s all right 
enough. I see how good pe are, though I 
can’t thank you yet, and I shall be glad to 
go, and—and—I can’t get the words out, 
marm; you won’t mind, will you?” 

‘*T understand.” 

‘‘And Uncle Kerts? Oh, lor, have you 
said anything of this to Uncle Kerts?” 

‘* Yes, [have told him everything already.” 

“Don’t he mind?” 

‘*Whether he minds or not does not mat- 
ter,” said Miss Consterdine, with a painful 
reminiscence of the interview evidently 
shadowing her face; “‘he is prepared to let 


you i 

‘*That’s all square, then,” said Mike. ‘‘I 
was afraid he wouldn’t like it.” 

‘*He has no opposition to offer.” 

“He will be werry much alone—werry 
much alone—all of a sudden, won’t he?” 

‘‘Some men are best by themselves,” said 
Wilhelmina; ‘‘ they get on more thoroughly 
well, and vex people less. My brother Ru- 
dolph, for one, perhaps—I don’t know for 
certain, now—and Sampson Kerts for anoth- 
er. He always was alone till he had Patty 
to take care of; he has been used to his own 
way, his home to himself, all his life almost. 
- will go back into his old groove, that’s 
a Fea 
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** Yes,” said Mike, ‘‘he’ll go back, and I 
hope he’s used to it; I couldn't stand it my- 
self.” 

‘‘The fascinations of your past town life 
stand out too strongly in contrast, I suppose,” 
she said. 

Mike Garwood looked at her, but did not 
answer. He did not understand her; she 
had not talked like this when she was in 
Pengavissy last. If she had not been all in 
black, if she had not lost her brother, he 
should have thought she had been chaffing 
him—‘‘kidding him,” as they called it in 
Nicholson’s Rents. Miss Consterdine would 
not be so easy to make out as her brother 
Ulric, he was afraid, but she meant well. 
And she did. She would not be likely to 
forget or evade any one of the innumerable 
instructions with which her brother Ulric 
had almost overwhelmed her. It was her 
first mission in life to follow out his instruc- 
tions. There were many of them, and he 
had wished it, and that was enough. She 
had idolized Ulric—the ‘‘ clever brother ’”— 
and been always his friend, adviser, confi- 
dante; following out his wishes was to feel 
that he was not absolutely gone, and she was 
not so utterly alone as she would be by-and- 
by, with the work all done. She would-have 
more time to think then, more leisure and 
less peace. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
LIVES DIVIDED. 


Sampson KeErts bore his troubles well, if 
they were of the nature of troubles to him— 
this parting with Patty, the going away of 
Mike Garwood, the shattering suddenly of 
all the household gods about him. Rudolph 
Consterdine, never likely to be deeply con- 
cerned with the thoughts and feelings of 
those not in any way related to him, explain- 
ed his intentions to take Patty away for good 
to-morrow, and considered that Sampson 
Kerts received the information with becom- 
ing respect and as befitted a man of his class. 
The ukase having been pronounced, there 
was an end of the matter, Rudolph hoped— 
a complete wind up of the whole affair, after 
a liberal check had been drawn presently in 
full of all demands, 

“Tt is not much of a notice, Mr. Conster- 
dine,” said Kerts, a little hoarsely, ‘‘ but it’s 
about as much consideration as I can expect 
from you.” 

“You knew it was coming.” 

**Oh, you could see I knew, then?” asked 
Kerts. 

“Ta” 

‘*Perhaps I was looking a bit down,” said 
Kerts, thoughtfully, ‘‘ for she’s been like my 
own child a matter of some years, and it’s 
going away for good now. Isn't it?” 

‘Yes. That it is—of course.” 

‘I don’t see why of course,” and Samp- 
son Kerts, who had been grinding his wares 
at the wheel, left off to hear the answer more 
distinctly. The two men had the shop to 
themselves; it was the afternoon of the same 
day on which Miss Consterdine had reap- 
peared at Pengavissy. 

‘She will go to a different sphere,” said 
Rudolph, “ be trained to a higher life — be 
fitted, in fact, to occupy that position in so- 
ciety which, as my daughter, and the heiress 
to my property, she is entitled to.” 

‘* And‘all that will take her thoughts away 
from her old home, and from me?’ 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘* Perhaps it’s as well,” said Kerts. ‘‘ No- 
thing can come of it otherwise, that I can see, 
and I must try and think it’s for her good, 
and pray it may be so. But,” he added, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ she won’t think so, all at once.” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

‘‘She won't forget so easily. It isn’t in 
her. I should not be surprised, mind you,” 
he added, ‘‘ when the novelty is worn off a 
bit, and when you're a bit more like what 
you used to be, and whilst she’s still a child— 
I shouldn’t wonder if she did not fret a little.” 

‘*That’s what I am afraid of, Kerts, be- 
tween you and me,” confessed Rudolph; 
‘‘and that’s why I hope you won’t come 
muddling after her, or upset her in any way 
by writing to her, asking all kinds of ridic- 
ulous questions, sending your love, and all 
that sort of nonsense.” 

‘*T don’t promise—unless you strictly for- 
bid me.” 

Rudolph paused, reflected — did not lose 
his temper even. Something in Kerts’s set 
face rendered him merciful even. 

‘*No, I will not forbid it—but I will leave 
it to your common-sense,” he answered. 

‘“Thank you. And she may write to me 
as often as she likes?” 

‘*T will not in any way interfere,” said Ru- 
dolph, in reply. 

‘Thank you kindly,” said Kerts this time. 
“Tt will all die out then by degrees—she will 
tire of writing soon—a child naturally does 
with new companions and pursuits, and I 
sha’n't blame her. I won't say a word—I’ll 
bear it all.” 

“You haven’t much to bear, Kerts.” 

‘* You don’t know,” was the quick answer. 
‘*It’s not in you to imagine.” 

**She’s not in any way related to you,” 
said Consterdine; ‘‘and you ought to be 
glad, Kerts, that she is going to her father’s 
house, and to a life, 1 hope, of affluence. 
Going to make that house—a home.” 

‘*From one home to another—it’s the law 
of change,” said Kerts, sententiously. 

‘Yes, I suppose so.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Kerts, setting his wheel 
in motion again, ‘‘I shall bear it. God will 
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give me strength to bear it. You're nota 
religious man, Mr. Consterdine, and will not 
see this clearly. But if all this has altered 
my whole life—as it has—it is His will, and 
it is done for the best. And so I'll stand my 
ground.” 

** Ahem—yes,” said Rudolph Consterdine; 
then he hastened to get out of the shop be- 
fore a sermon broke over him like a thun- 
der-cloud. Rudolph hated Kerts when that 
gentlemen was in a sermonizing mood, and 
sermons had been threatening all day. Let 
him get away. He was not religious—no 
Consterdine of whom he had ever heard had 
ever been religious—it was not in the fam- 
ily. And he did not want to Le bothered by 
other people’s religion. 

Sampson Kerts went on grinding and pol- 
ishing all that day. He was very busy—too 
busy to be regular at his meals, or to spend 
much time with Patty. He was in his heart 
afraid of breaking down before Patty, of dis- 
tressing her by one of his sudden outbursts 
to which Mike had been a witness earlier in 
the day; so he worked hard, and was glad 
to work hard too, and keep his distance. 

The next day Wilhelmina was the first to 
set the ball rolling. She was a woman of 
great energy, and she did not wish to waste 
time in Pengavissy. The place was crammed 
full of painful associations, It had been her 
brother Ulric’s favorite camping - ground, 
Here some of his best pictures had been 
painted, much of his fame acquired by trans- 
ferring to canvas all the glories of this ro- 
mantic cove, of that restless blue sea, of that 
cloud-bedappled sky, of the sunrise and sun- 
set turning the landscapes into gold and crim- 
son twice a day, and when the weather was 
full of smiles. And Wilhelmina could not 
bear Pengavissy without Ulric. It was a place 
of pain, a something very hard to bear. 

‘*T have asked the boy to pack up, Mr. 
Kerts,” Wilhelmina said, a little unceremo- 
niously, as she came into the shop where he 
was at work. 

‘*He hasn't much to pack,” said Kerts, 
shortly. ‘‘It won't take him long.” 

“N—no,” answered Wilhelmina, with a side 
glance at the serpentine-worker; ‘‘and it’s a 
long drive to the railway station.” 

‘*T think you'll have a fine day,” said 
Sampson, stooping to peer through the top 
panes of his shop front at the sky. Then he 
resumed his work, perhaps a trifle too per- 
tinaciously, for Wilhelmina said, suddenly 
and sharply, 

‘*I suppose you want the boy to go?” 

“J don’t offer any opposition,” was the 
reply. 

“You would be standing in his light if 
you did. You would be acting an unchris- 
tianlike part in trying, even by a word, to 
spoil Mike Garwood’s chance,” said Miss 
Consterdine. ‘‘It is one chance in a hun- 
dred thousand—such a chance as my dead 
brother offers him—to such a boy too!” 

* You don’t think much of him, Miss Con- 
sterdine,” Kerts quietly remarked. 

“‘T haven’t seen much of him, have I?” 
was the quick rejoinder, ‘‘ He's a singular 
lad; I don’t make him out. But he is ear- 
nest and affectionate, and he’s a genius, and 
my brother Ulric took to him.” 

‘*Perhaps you will in time.” 

‘* Very likely I shall if he only goes on tol- 
erably well,” she replied. “If I could only 
by any teaching, any amount of money at 
my command, make him some day a famous 
painter, | should be glad and proud. Not 
for my sakes it would be my brother Ulric’s 
doings.” , 

‘It would be God's doings, I should say,” 
observed Sampson Kerts. 

‘“*Ah yes! I suppose we can agree as to 
that,” said Miss Consterdine, somewhat in- 
differently. 

“Whether you agree or not, you cannot 
alter the fact,” said Kerts, ‘‘and if I live to 
see Mike getting on honestly and safely—I 
don’t care at what, or what money he earns 
—I shall be gladder and prouder than even 
you, ma’am, and more grateful to Him who 
out of the darkness and evil of Mike’s life 
has brought the miracle to pass.” 

“Very well, very well,” said Wilhelmina, 
‘we shall both be grateful in our way, I 
dare say.” 

**T still think in my heart that he would 
have been better along with me; though, 
mind you, I have not said one word to stop 
him,” said Kerts, quickly. 

Wilhelmina shrugged her shoulders, but 
she was not to be drawn into an argument 
with Sampson Kerts. He saw the move- 
ment and said: 

‘* You will be satisfied if he makes money 
or fame. You are not really religious, good 
woman as I believe you to be. And so [ 
fear for Mike sometimes,” added Kerts, 
‘«just as I may fear even for my little girl— 
I will call her my little girl till she goes 
away to-day—for you Consterdines are not 
a prayerful lot.” 

“*We don’t make any great profession of 
religion, Sampson,” said Miss Consterdine. 

‘* Meaning that I do.” 

‘But we are none the worse for that.” 

‘*T think you may be.” 

Mike entered at this juncture and put a 
stop to a discussion which might have drifted 
into acrimony. He came into the shop with 
rather a shame-faced expression of counte- 
nance; he was not easy in his conscience at 
this summary flitting for the third time in 
his life from the serpentine-worker’s home, 
as if it were not to be that he should ever 
stay long at Pengavissy; he knew possibly 
that his uncle would have liked him to re- 
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main, that he would have been a solace and 
comfort to him for a while, and with Patty 
struck out of both of their lives, but he was 
excited, restless, eager to be gone, and the im- 
pulse, though a selfish one enough, was nat- 
ural, and far too strong to be resisted. 

Mike was impulsive, we are already aware. 
There were times when a straw might turn 
him, and this was to be considered in the fu- 
ture life of Michael Garwood, and may sway 
him as much even in the after-days for what 
we know to the contrary. One of these well- 
meaning folk at least was doubtful. 

**Have you done your packing?” Sampson 
Kerts inquired, calmly. 

** Yes, it’s all done, uncle.” 

‘*Ah! you'll be glad when you have made 
the start now. This hanging about is the 
worst part of it,” said Kerts. 

‘Yes, I shall be glad,” replied Mike, with 
sparkling eyes; then he caught sight of his 
uncle’s grave face, and endeavored to assume 
a staid expression of countenance, his heart 
beating extra fast all the time. 

‘*Miss Consterdine, you were telling me 
last night that Mike will have to work hard 
—study hard—go from school to school in 
France, Italy—every where,” said Kerts. 

“Tt was my brother Ulric’s life.” 

** And he didn’t make much out of it,” was 
the dry rejoinder; ‘ but you will come and 
see me now and then, Mike, when you are a 
man. You don’t go clean away like—like 
Patty does.” 

‘*T hope we shall meet many, many times, 
Uncle Kerts. You won’t find I am likely to 
forget. I never will, upon my soul!” cried 
his nephew. 

‘Don’t call your soul in question. I am 
content, boy, with your word.” 

‘* Allright; and [ll keep my word. You'll 
see!” 

‘*T wonder what we shall see,” murmured 
the serpentine-worker; ‘‘and—Mike?” 

‘Yes, uncle. 

“Have you. thought in any way yet of 
your father and mother?” 

Mike’s face shadowed. They were the 
phantoms in the background—the veiled 
figures in the mist—incomprehensibilities 
and vague and horrid possibilities silently 
waiting in the dark. 

‘‘No, I haven’t thought on ’em yet,” he 
answered. 

‘* Perhaps it’s as well,” said Sampson Kerts. 

It was not very long afterward before some 
one came from the White Lion to inform 
them that the chaise was waiting at the top 
of the cliff, and Mike, full of as varying col- 
ors as the chameleon, knew that the time had 
come to say good-by. 

But he was not aware that there was a 
second carriage at the top also waiting to 
carry away Rudolph Consterdine and Patty 
to Pilchardtown—all the way by the fair 
country roads to the seaport, with a pair of 
horses of the first class and a coachman and 
footman, from Pilchardtown itself by spe- 
cial command. Sampson Kerts had been 
aware of it, and was not sorry that this 
double departure was to take place at one 
and the same time, saving him some mental 
strain, getting it all over at once, and leaving 
him by himself ‘‘ nice and quiet.” 

Two or three men came sliding down the 
shingly paths to carry away Rudolph and 
his daughter’s luggage, and were very busy 
till Sampson Kerts snatched Patty’s little 
trunk out of one of the men’s hands and 
bore it off on his own broad shoulders to the 
level ground where the carriages were wait- 
ing, and where he waited himself now, bare- 
headed, and in the sun, till they were all on 
the cliff together. 

Then came the trial, the strength and the 
strain of it, and which Sampson Kerts bore 
with a philosophy at which he marvelled 
himself later on. He was very strong; he 
was not going to upset Patty, to send her 
away miserable by any display of emotion 
on his part; he was trying to impress every- 
body that this was an every-day kind of flit- 
ting, and he was perfectly resigned to it. 
Very probably it had all happened for the 
best. He was the least moved of the whole 
party at the last, and that was strange. 

Patty shed many tears till he took her up 
in his arms and carried her to the carriage, 
patting her back all the while, as though she 
had been a baby. 

‘*Don’t let your father see you are sorry to 
go with him, Patty,” he whispered hoarsely 
in her ears; ‘‘and, for God’s sake, don’t for- 
get me altogether.” 

‘*T never—never will—dear dad.” 

Rudolph Consterdine was grim but genial. 
He had had his way and was content, though 

(Continued on page 781, Supplement.) 
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YAFTERS overhead, dusky and dim in the 

\ wavering gloom; shadows, as if fright- 
ened with themselves, creeping out of dark 
and distant corners, and huddling among 
figures wherever there is light. In the deep 
chimney the silent, sudden dying, one by 
one, of embers, glowing like eyes, and fad- 
ing into quick and noiseless wrecks; a 
blackened kettle that has ceased to hum. 
The chirp, perhaps, of an insect, and the 
steady pf of an old man’s lips, who sits tipped 
back in his chair and smokes. Then the 
whir of the spinning-wheel and the croon of 
content in an old woman's throat. Then ihe 


thrum of a banjo, and the joyous, unrestrain- 
ed glee in the face of a child. 

And that banjo, bright, shining, so mod- 
ern, with not a trace of age nor dingi- 
ness nor wear, glaring, without sentiment, 
what a story it tells as it lies there in the 
hands of that child! The old man knows the 
story very well. He never quite forgets it 
even when he smiles; the story of that rest- 
lessness so different from his own content— 
a restlessness that had grown in those he had 
loved the best, and swept them, his children, 
out into the wilds of an unknown sea. 
There had come back to him from them 
rumors of shipwreck, of sorrow, and some- 
thing of shame; and, last of all, there had 
come, like a bit of precious drift-wood, this 
child, bringing with her the traditions of an- 
other world. And what a treasure she has 
been, what a delight, what a compensation 
for all he has suffered! And how she has 
seemed to be a part of the fulfilment of life 
since she, the new, has come, and blossoms 
best on old soil. And yet how much of awe 
she inspires in the mind of that old grand- 
father! how much more of pride and of that 
sense of helplessness, the aged, who have lived 
long in one way, feel always in the presence 
of the joyous young! 

For one has known all the time that it is 
the grandchild and never the daughter who 
is sitting there. It takes two generations of 
young faces to bring such smiles on those 
of the very old, such leniency into their 
natures, such willingness to acquiesce in 
the abandonment of fong-eetabiiohed ways. 
That old man’s daughter would have played 
no banjo.. She would have gone tiptoe to 
a corner, and from a battered cover taken 
the old worn fiddle. It is he who would have 
played, while she sat with knees drawn up 
to chin and listened; or, grown frolicsome, 
have danced for him in the fire-light. But 
these grandchildren—our grandchildren — 
have been born of a newer generation, one that 
has been in touch with a world outside. How 
they come to cheer us! How they brighten all 
our lives! How they make the pride of father- 
hood twice blessed! And what do they, or 
any of the young, care for our old whims or 
our fancies but to blow them about as they 
would thistles? Yet how wise it all is! Into 
what ruts would we sink were never the 
bright laughter of a child to stir us? And 
how our idiosyncrasies would grow but for 
their careful criticism—that penetrating criti- 
cism, so calm and impartial! One of the se- 
crets of never growing old, nor feeling that 
one’s day was done, would be in always lis- 
tening to it. For we are very apt to think 
that only the young need training, when 
every day we lapse into as unpleasant ways 
as any of those we reprove in them. The 
children and our grandchildren, God bless 
them and all their innovations, however they 
may stir and shock us! They can do us no 
harm, be we black or white, and there comes 
a serenity into all our lives, a harmony into 
our homes, when we recognize that value 
which lies in the new, even while we hold 
with reverence to that which has always 
been ours in the old. 





WHAT T0 EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIV.—A LARGE DINNER. 


‘ far the descriptions of breakfasts, 

luncheons, and dinners have been given 
from the stand- point of the house-keeper. 
The outline of this, a more ceremonious meal 
than any before described, will be from the 
point of view of the guest, who regards every- 
thing as a mere spectator, and not with the 
eyes of the hostess, who has studied every 
step of the repast from its inception to its 
completion. 

Two weeks before the dinner the guest re- 
ceives his invitation, which may have been 
sent either by private hand or by post. The 
latter method in these days of ‘‘ magnificent 
distances” is rapidly growing in favor. The 
invitation card, which is about three and a 
half inches wide by four and a half long, is 
engraved in a dashing script as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Pelham Blank 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. company 
at dinner on 


at half past seven o'clock, 
— Gramercy Square. 


The name of the guest and the date of the 
dinner are written in the blank spaces on the 
card. To this invitation he sends an imme- 
diate reply. 

The guest reaches the house of his enter- 
tainers on the appointed evening at a few 
minutes before the dinner hour. In the coat- 
room he finds a man-servant in attendance, 
ready to assist in any trifling matters of the 
toilet, who hands each gentleman, on a silver 
tray, a tiny envelope, enclosing a card bear- 
ing the name of the lady he is to take in to 
dinner. Descending to the drawing-room, 
the name of the guest is announced at the 
door by a servant, who draws aside the por- 
tiére to allow him to enter. His first address 
is, of course, to Mr. and Mrs. Blank, who 
stand near the door receiving. The young 
man, Fidns by name, congratulates himself 
inwardly that he at least is on time, and, see- 
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ing at a glance how few of his fellow con- 
vives have arrived, marvels anew, as he has 
done often before, that well-bred people will 
be so careless of the laws that regulate good 
society as to arrive at a house ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty minutes after the hour fixed 
for dinner. 

As Fidus has never met the young lady 
whose name is written on the card presented 
to him in the dressing-room, he promptly re- 
quests an introduction of his hostess, and 
chats with his fate for this evening until—all 
of the fourteen invited guests having arrived 
—a servant draws back the portiéres and an- 
nounces by a bow that dinner is served. Mr. 
Blank offers his arm to the guest for whom the 
dinner is especially given—a charming Eng- 
lish woman—and the rest of the party follow 
them to the dining-room. There is no sug- 
gestion of precedence, except as the younger 
guests naturally give way to the elders of the 
company. Mrs. Blank and her attendant 
cavalier come last. 

The dining-room, a fine large apartment, is 
lighted only by candles; but there are plenty 
of these in sconces, in candelabra, in candle- 
sticks of odd and pretty designs. Flowers 
are all about wherever their use, either singly 
or massed, can produce a good effect. 

The places at table are marked by plain 
white cards, each with the name of a guest 
painted on it in gold. The table decorations 
are quiet in effect, but in excellent taste. 
The cloth, of pure white plain damask, is 
covered through the centre with a scarf of 
elaborate drawn-work. In place of the tow- 
ering épergnes once so fashionable, the floral 
ornaments, candelabra, etc., are all low. 
Pink roses, white lilacs, and maidenhair ferns 
are the flowers used; and these are not ar- 
ranged in set form, but are simply massed 
in cut-glass bowls, three in number, placed 
here and there through the centre of the ta- 
ble. The candelabra are also of cut-glass, 
which is used wherever it is possible, in pref 
erence to silver. A corsage bouquet of the 
flowers mentioned above, tied with a wide 
pink ribbon, awaits each lady at her place, 
while a doutonniére lies beside the name card 
of each man. The candles are shaded with 
alternate pink and white shades, and the sil- 
ver and china are of the daintiest and pret- 
tiest. 

At each place are two large knives and a 
smaller one—one of these being supposed to 
be for fish, although it is decidedly contre 
les régles to use a knife for fish—a small 
fork for fish, three large forks, a spoon for 
soup, and a small oyster fork. The knives 
are at the right, the forks at the left of the 
plate, and on the left is also the folded napkin 
containing the bread. The glasses for water 
and wine are on the right. There are gener- 
ally four of the latter, for claret, sauterne, 
champagne, and sherry. 

A plate holding raw oysters and a piece of 
lemon at each place when the guests enter. 
When these have been eaten, soup is served, 
a consommé, and this is not brought to the 
table in the tureen, but served from the side. 
Next comes the fish, a piece of salmon, with 
lobster sauce, it happens to be on this partic- 
ular occasion, and it is followed by the en- 
trées. To save time three of these are served 
at once, but Fidus declines one, deeming it un- 
wise to overload his plate and his stomach at 
so early a stage in the proceedings. 

After the entrées comes the roast, with one 
vegetable, and the sorbet or Roman punch 
succeeds this, and precedes the game. Salad, 
cheese, and cael and-butter compose the 
next course, and the table being cleared for 
dessert, ices make their appearance. After 
these are disposed* of come the fruit, bon- 
bons, ete. 

Wine has, of course, flowed freely during 
the repast, but the drinking has been very 
moderate, after all, and each guest has felt 
at liberty to refuse any of the wines of- 
fered. Sherry has been served with the 
soup, sauterne with the fish, and claret with 
the roast, while after the first course or 
two champagne has had all seasons for its 
own. At some dinners a larger number of 
wines are served, but this, so far from being 
essential, is not considered strictly good form. 
Nor have there been favors given, as one 
would suppose from perusing books of eti- 
quette is a common custom at ceremonious 
dinners. Such a proceeding, while it might 
in one way be agreeable to the guests, would 
entail a heavy burden of expense upon the 
hosts, and might, moreover, place the recip- 
ients of these mementos under an obliga- 
tion which they would not thoreughly enjoy. 
If favors are given, they should be pretty 
but inexpensive trifles. 

The dessert discussed, the ladies leave the 
gentlemen to their own devices for a while, 
and retire to the drawing-room. Coffee might 
have been served before they quitted the ta- 
ble, but in this case it is sent to the ladies in 
the drawing-room, where they sip it leisure- 
ly, while the men enjoy theirs with their ci- 
gars in the salle d manger, and partake of the 
tiny glasses of cordial that is supposed to 
serve as an aid to digestion. When they 
finally leave the table two hours and a half 
have passed since they seated themselves, 
and they are quite ready to stand about the 
drawing-room chatting for a while after their 
prolonged séance. 

As no music or other entertainment be- 
yond the dinner has been arranged for the 
guests, they remain only about an hour af- 
ter the meal is ended, and then make their 
acknowledgments and adieux to the host 
and hostess, and wend their respective ways 
homeward. 
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‘* SOLLY.” 
THE STORY OF A GENTLEMAN. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 
aw | ID you ask ‘em for any blue pieces, 
M'laney?” 

‘*No, I didn't. I’ve been workin’ too hard 
to think o’ pieces—blue pieces or any other 
kind.” 

*‘Now you knew I'd been a-wantin’ blue 
pieces for a week ‘n’ more, M’lancy. Seems 
sif you might ‘a’ thought about ’em.” 

“If I was a great big man, Solly Shedd, 
workin’ out by the day, ’n’ knowin’ consid’- 
able about carpenterin’ an’ plasterin’, an’ a 
little mite o’ everything, seems to me I c’d 
raise money enough to buy some blue pieces 
for myself. Beggin’ for pieces, an’ beggin’ 
for pieces! I’m sick o’ hearin’ you all the 
time beggin’ for pieces!” 

M’lancy Shedd’s small black eyes snapped 
with a dull contemptuous fire upon her hus- 
band. But Solly did not resent her flings at 
him. 

‘*I ain’t beggin’,” he persisted, humbly. 
‘*Everybody asks for pieces. I give away 
jest as many as I git, know. Mis’ Murchi- 
son had a lot o’ blue pieces left from them 
comf'tables the sassiety made last week. 
They'll be all gone fust thing you know. 
You might ’a’ thought on ’em, M'lancy—I 
swan you might.” 

But not even the tender reproach convey- 
ed in Solly’s ‘‘I swan” seemed to move to 
repentance the hard-hearted M’lancy, and 
she did not appear inclined to push the con- 
tention any further. This was rather re- 
markable. It was usually M’lancy who had 
the last word in the mild disputes of the 
Shedd family. But to-night M’lancy was 
tired, as she had already informed her hus- 
band; besides, she was out of patience with 
Solly for enjoying patchw ~k. There had 
been a time when she had -hought his in- 
genuity and industry in this direction ad- 
mirable, and when she had boasted of it to 
everybody; but she had lately heard people 
laughing over Solly’s peculiarities in this re- 
spect. This had put the matter in a new 
light before her, and she had begun to up- 
braid him bitterly for spending so much 
time over useless patchwork. 

‘**Seems sif you might be more like other 
men, Solly Shedd. They ain’t another man 
in Carley that pieces bedquilts but you. 
Seems sif you acshally hated to git a job at 
plantin’ in the spring, ’cos you hate to leave 
the bedquilts you’ve been fussin’ over all 
winter. If there was any gain in ’em, it 
would be different, but they ain’t. Nobody 
never wants ‘em, an’ here we’ve got as many 
as a dozen on ’em. I don’t s’pose you'd 
sell em if you was offered ten dollars apiece 
for em.” 

Ten dollars was a great sum to M’lancy. 

‘“Yes, I would too,” protested Solly, 
meekly. ‘‘I should kinder hate to, but I 
would. An’ how can you say, M’lancy, that 
I don’t make no money outen my quilts? 
That risin’ sun o’ mine took seventy-five 
cents premium to the cattle-show, an’ last 
year the oak-leaf one took a do!lar, an’ the 
monn one fifty cents. My rose o’ Texas 
took a premium onst too. An’ then I do’ 
know what we'd do cold nights in winter 
’thout them quilts. I don’t never make ’em, 
M’lancy, on’y when 1 hain’t got another 
blessed thing to do, you knowI don’t. When 
they’s ploughin’ an’ seedin’ an’ choppin’ I 
don’t never sew them times.” 

To be just, this was true. Solly’s own do- 
main, which he rented of Mr. Murchison, was 
only a garden, in which he raised ‘‘ sass” 
enough to supply the wants of his own small 
family. M’lancy and the only scion of the 
Shedd family, known as *‘ Alfid,” did a large 
part of the work in this garden, and Solly 
went out by the day at anything for which 
he was wanted. He was not especially ef- 
ficient, but ‘‘ hired men” were scarce in Car- 
ley, and the farmers were glad to have a 
man so faithful and honest as Solly, even if 
he was not so quick nor so thorough as 
some others; but when the ‘‘ apple-pickin’” 
and the last fall jobs were over, and until the 
**sleddin’” came on, Solly was glad enough 
to settle down in a broken chair in the tum- 
ble-down old farm-house in which he resided, 
and piece his beloved bedquilts till the de- 
mand for his services revived. 

“It’s amazin’,” he would say, ‘‘how you 
can git on with a bedquilt when you give 
your mind to it.” 

And it was. Yet here late October had 
come, Solly’s wood-pile was well supplied, 
there wasn’t anything in particular to do, 
he was at work upon a ravishing ‘‘ forget- 
me-not” quilt, for which blue pieces were 
especially needed, and M’lancy had worked 
all day at Mrs. Murchison’s, where blue 
pieces abounded even as coal at Newcastle, 
and she had not brought home one. It was 
bard, and naturally Solly found it difficult to 
be reconciled. Besides, Solly would never 
have treated M'lancy so, and she knew it. Sol- 
ly adored her, and put up with almost every- 
thing from her, as the neighbors could have 
testified. Solly could not help being a little 
lame, for he had been wounded in the army, 
and could not bend his right knee, which 
made his gait a sort of succession of peripa- 
tetic colons and semicolons, vastly amusing 
to the small boys of the village. Neither 
could poor Solly help a constitutional state of 
bewilderment in his brain. There was some- 
thing wrong there, and Solly would not have 
denied it. The look in his kindly eyes was 
not that of a person who is quite sane and 
sensible; but poor Solly was born so, and uo- 
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body laid up his deficiencies against him ex- 


cept M’lancy. She thought, and had fre- 
quently remarked in her husband’s hearing, 
that ‘if Solly would kinder stir round a little 
livelier, he might be smarter’; but poor Sol- 
ly in his ordinary every-day mood could not 
do this, and M’lancy should have been the 
last one to reproach him with his lack of 
brilliancy, not only on sentimental grounds, 
but because she herself was considered to be 
‘‘a little lackin’,” while she did not pos- 
sess Solly’s compensating amiability and un- 
selfishness. In fact, M’lancy had a very 
cross streak in ber nature; but in spite of 
this streak and of the far from exemplary 
character which she had borne before she 
married Solly, to him she always seemed to 
be a pattern of the domestic virtues, and he 
would believe no evil concerning her. 

On this day, when Solly was reproaching 
his wife for her failure to think of him and 
of his wants, there was a reason for M’lancy’s 
comparative moderation and her failure to 
reply to Solly’s heart-felt protest more potent 
than her weariness or her impatience with his 
patchwork. M’lancy had something on her 
alleged mind. There was not room for more 
than one idea at a time in that poor thick 
head, and perhaps the reason why she had 
forgotten the pieces was because the idea 
which had taken possession of her was of a 
different nature altogether. 

Mr. Murchison’s eldest son Frank was 
building a new house a little way down the 
road from the Shedds’. He was going to be 
married very soon, and M’lancy had heard 
Frank’s affairs talked over a good deal that 
day while she had been cleaning paint and 
scrubbing floors at the paternal mansion. It 
seemed that young Frank Murchison being 
a popular sort of fellow, his friends in town 
had *‘ taken hold” and helped him most effi- 
ciently. It had been represented in M'lancy’s 
presence that Frank Murchison’s new house 
—a trim and tidy little domicile—was going 
to cost him saedey anything compared with 
what he had expected to pay for it. 

‘**I don’t calc’late it’s cost him more’n 
two or three hunderd dollars,” muttered 
M’lancy, shortly after Solly ceased excusing 
himself for doing patchwork. 

‘** What you talkin’ about, M’lancy?” in- 
— Solly, as they walked lumberingly 
along. 

Now he understood why she had been so 
mild—for M’lancy—in answering his pro- 
tests, and why she had given him the last 
word. She was thinking of something else. 

‘** Nothin’ much,” returned M’lancy, pro- 
vokingly. 

“ All right,” said Solly. 

They trudged on until a turn in the road 
brought them in sight of the weather-beaten, 
broken-roofed old house in which they lived. 
A few rods further on was the spruce new 
residence of Mr. Reynolds, the best carpen- 
ter in the village, who also ran the chief saw- 
mill in the place. 

‘* There!” exclaimed M’lancy, pointing to 
the Reynolds abode, and then to their own 
poor lodging. ‘‘I’d like to know, Solly 
Shedd—lI'd like to know why we hain’t got 
so good a house as Reynolds there? Say, 
why hain’t we?” 

*’*Cos we hain’t,” answered poor Solly, 
with no suggestion of humor in his voice, 
and with the sweat starting on his homely 
face at the sharp insistence in M’lancy’s voice. 
‘I do’ know no other reason, I’m sure.” 

“Waal, J do,” returned M’lancy, viciously. 
‘It’s because Reynolds there-works at his 
bench all winter, ’n’ gits pay for what he 
does, ’stid o’ putterin’ round, like any old wo- 
man, piecin’ bedquilts an’ sech that he don’t 
never git a cent for. Oh, you needn’t say 
‘premiums’ to me! All the premiums you 
ever got, Solly Shedd, wouldn’t pay for our 
carrysene for six months. I tell ye Rey- 
nolds built a house ’cos he can do things he 
gits paid for.” 

‘*] can’t carpenter so good as he can; you 
know I can’t, M’lancy,” protested Solly, 
miserably. 

They entered in at the creaking door, 
and M’lancy began to bundle about and get 
some sort of a supper. Alfid, an overgrown 
boy of fifteen, came in with a bag slung over 
his shoulder. He had been nutting, and had 
had ‘‘luck.” He said nothing, but passed 
through the room to a little lean-to, which he 
had converted into a sort of shop for his own 
use, and in which he kept a few tools. 

‘‘Now there’s Alfid,” went on Solly. 
“*Mebbe he cen carpenter some time as good 
as Reynolds, if he learns the trade; but I nev- 
er learnt the trade.” 

**T intend he shall learn the trade,” said 
M'lancy, inahigh key. ‘‘I intend he sha’n't 
never learn to make bedquilts, whatever he 
does. An’I don’t believe but you know as 
much about carpenterin’ as Frank Murchison 
does, an’ with you ’n’ Alfid together, J don't 
see any reason why we can’t have a new 
house same as Frank Murchison has.” 

‘*Same as Frank Murchison has!” echoed 
Solly, perfectly dumfounded at M’lancy’s 
temerity. 

“Yes, sir; same as Frank Murchison has,” 
repeated M’lancy, mimicking Solly’s horrified 
manner. ‘‘I’'ll bet you Mr. Murchison or 
Mr. Reynolds would give you, or same as 
give you, a plot; ‘tain’t much for ’em to do, 
workin’ for em long as you have. An’ they’s 
lots o’ men would help you, I know, same as 
they’ve helped Frank. Oh dear, if you 
could only git that pension, Solly!” 

“Oh Lord, M’lancy! ’tain’t no use. It’s 
a year age sence I went to Square Mansfield 
about it, an’ I’ain’t heard nothin’ about it 


sence. I sha’n’t never hear no more about 
it, M’lancy.” 

By this time M’lancy had some sort of a 
supper tossed together, and Alfid was sum- 
moned from the lean-to. Alfid never spoke 
unless he was spoken to, and his countenance 
was not entirely free from the vacant cast 
which, in different ways, characterized the 
faces of his parents, but he read a good many 
books, was ingenious in a mechanical way, 
and some people thought he had a good deal 
of sense. To M’lancy and Solly, of course, 
Alfid was an intellectual luminary of the 
first rank. 

They ate silently for a few moments, then 
M’lancy added, as though there had been no 
turn or pause in the conversation about the 
house, ‘‘ An’ Alfid ‘ll help you a lot.” 

Solly groaned. The idea of starting out 
to build a house seemed to him too colossally 
preposterous to be entertained for a moment. 

‘‘I think you'd orter go to Square Mans- 
field again, an’ see about a pension,” went 
on M’lancy, whose ambition had received 
an unaccountable stimulus since she had 
heard the inside history of Frank Murchi- 
son’s new house. 

“*Oh, I told him all about it, an’ how I'd 
lost all my papers ’n’ things,” said Solly, de- 
spairingly. ‘‘An’ how the knee that was 
shot was the same one that was allers stiff a 
little mite, you know. I had rheumatiz in 
it when I was little, an’ it’s allers plagued 
me. It’s been a sight worse sence it was 
shot, of course, but I do’ know as anybody 
‘d believe that. The square said they wa’n't 
much chance for me, an’ he said he’d tell 
me if they was any good news come for 
me, an’ of course he would. ’Tain’t no use, 
M’lancy.” 

‘*But you was in lots o’ battles,” persisted 
the sanguine M’lancy. 

‘Six on ’em, M’lancy—six big ones, an’ 
ten or a dozen pretty hot skirmishes—an’ I 
never run away.” 

‘*An’ didn’t you capture a flag or some- 
thin’, Solly?” 

‘*Yes, Iseen one,” began Solly, beginning 
to tell an old, old story (which the modest 
fellow hated to allude to), on purpose to paci- 
fy M’lancy—‘‘I seen a flag, an’ all the men 
was strugglin’ along an’ hollerin’,‘ Git it! git 
it!’ An’ it seemed to be the handiest for me 
to git it; so L run right along—I was kinder 
scart, but I never stopped for tiat—an’ at 
last I grabbed it an’ flung it back among the 
fellers, for jest then they was a ball come 
sizzin’ along, an’ took me right in my knee. 
The men managed to drag me away, but I 
was in the hospital for more’n three months 
arterwards. Why, Robin Carter was there, 
M'lancy, an’ Isr’el Warner; they was lots o’ 
Carley boys in the regiment. Robin Carter 
see me hit, himself.” 

‘‘An’ when you got out o’ the hospital, I 
s’pose you went to fightin’ agin,” commented 
M’lancy, ore: 

**Course I did,” said Solly, simply. ‘‘I 
wa'n't a-goin’ to have the Union go to pieces, 
not if I could help it. I was awful scart lots 
o’ times, but I never run away.” 

‘*An’ you can’t work half so good when 
your leg’s hurt as you could if it hadn’t ’a’ 
been,” sighed M’lancy. ‘‘Oh dear, Solly, 
you'd orter have a pension! An’”—flashing 
up again in a sudden burst of passion—‘‘if 
you was half a man, Solly Shedd, you'd fly 
round an’ get one.” 

‘* Waal, I guess I ain’t,” sighed Solly, with 
an air of uncomfortable resignation, *‘ for I 
know Square Mansfield thinks I’ain’t got no 
chance, an’ he orter know.” 

“‘They ain’t no two shingles on the roof 
that touch each other,” complained M’lancy, 
attacking from another quarter. 

Solly merely gave a long, harassed sigh, 
but Alfid volunteered the information that 
he could shingle the roof well enough if he 
only had some shingles and some nails, 

Mr. Murchison charged nothing for the 
rickety old mansion, excepting the payment 
of the yearly taxes upon it, and the making 
of repairs. The latter, whenever they re- 
quired expense, were generally allowed to 
remain undone. Solly had hard enough work 
to feed and clothe his family, even with 
M’lancy’s and Alfid’s help, without spending 
money for boards and nails and door-handles. 

‘‘ Waal,” said M’lancy, pitching her voice 
again well up toward high C, ‘I’ve got a 
dollar Mis’ Murchison paid me to-day, but it 
sha’n’t go toward nails nor shingles nuther! 
I don’t want nothin’ done to this old hole— 
not a thing! Mebbe your pa ’ll have the 
gumption to stir round ’n’ try ’n’ be somebody 
after the rain’s wet him through, drippin’ in 
through the bedroom roof a few nights.” 

Solly had never seen M’lancy so roused up 
as she was now. Generally when the fit 
took her for a new dress for herself, or a new 
suit of clothes for Alfid, or a melodeon, or 
some other expensive luxury, she stormed 
around for a day or two, ok tan was con- 
tent to wait, if the sum required was reason- 
able, until Solly could earn it. If what she 
wanted was too extravagant to be afforded, 
some new impression would drive the old 
one away very soon from her shallow and 
variable mind; but now the clatter kept up 
for a week at least, and most of the time, as 
Solly happened to have no demand outside 
for his labor, he sat by the fire and amused 
himself with piecing his bedquilts while 
M’lancy scolded. He had finally been up to 
Mrs. Murchison’s himself and procured some 
blue pieces, so that he was well equipped 
for his work. 

During the last week in October Mr. 
Murchison went away for a visit, and as his 
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son was very busy in putting the finishing 
touches upon his new house, Solly was en- 
gaged to go up to the Murchison place every 
night and morning to do the chores. He 
was just returning from there for his break- 
fast on a certain Monday morning, when, as 
he approached his own home, he saw signs 
of an unusual disturbance there. 

‘*T could set down and bawl,” whimpered 
Mlancy, as her husband thrust his head anx- 
iously in at the door. ‘‘I’m clean used up! 
’Tain’t no use tryin’ to have nothin’. "Tain’t 
no use tryin’ to be nobody. I ain’t never 
goin’ to try no more.” 

‘* What's the matter, Alfid?” demanded the 
ong master of the house, finding that 
M'lancy went right on like a mill, paying no 
heed to anything he said. 

**Sumpin’s got in an’ e’t up a lot o’ ma’s 
hens,” replied Alfid, succinctly. 

‘‘Oh my!” moaned M'lancy. ‘Oh my! 
I sha’n’t have no egg money, nor no chicken 
money, nor nothin’!” 

She threw her apron over her head, like 
the old woman in Little Dorrit, and rocked 
back and forth, letting the salt pork in the 
spider burn in the abandon of her grief. 

** It’s too bad, I swan!” said Solly, in heart- 
felt sympathy, but rushing to rescue his 
breakfast. ‘*‘ I’m goin’ to have a job o’ husk- 
in’ up to Square Mansfield’s to-day, M’lancy. 
Mebbe he’ll give me some hens for you. I'll 
ask him.” 

But M’lancy’s loss had reminded her of all 
the privations and sufferings which she had 
ever been through, and had made her very 
cross. Solly’s gentle consolations seemed to 
madden rather than soothe her. She sprang 
out of her rocking chair, and confronted him 
with a savage look upon her face. 

‘You'll git me some hens, will you, Solly 
Shedd? Well, you'd orter do something for 
me, I think—jest a little! Lettin’ me live in 
this old shanty when you pretend to think 
so much o’ me! Jest by turnin’ over your 
hand, you might git a nice house for Alfid’n’ 
me. You might git a pension, same as old 
Luke Travers got one—he wa'n't in the war 
near so long as you was, nuther—an’ there 
you set from mornin’ till night an’ sew your 
old bedquilts, an’ let the rain drip through 
on to Altid’n’ me! You'd orter be trounced, 
Solly Shedd! That’s what you'd orter be!” 

M’lancy, somewhat relieved, fell back into 
her rocking -chair and burst into a flood of 
tears. Alfid, apparently quite impassive, ate 
away industriously at his breakfast, which 
Solly had “dished up” while his wife was 
talking, and which he too was now partaking 
of, as though he did not know what else to do, 
but with a harried, wretched expression upon 
his face. The echoes of her own voice were 
all the reply vouchsafed to M’lancy’s impas- 
sioned outburst, and presently she too, after 
a few vague mutterings, drew up her chair 
beside her husband's, and joined forces with 
him and Alfid. They were late in getting 
through their meal, and as Alfid had a long 
walk to school, he started presently on his 
way thither, carrying his dinner-pail, filled 
carefully by his own industrious forethought. 
Then Solly took his leave for the field of his 
husking labors, giving his wife a feeble, 
nerveless good-by as he passed her; but 
M’lancy made him no response. She was 
very ‘‘mad.” Solly, in his gentle, loving 
soul, had no idea how very ‘‘mad” she was. 

There was a train which left Carley at 
two o'clock. M’lancy had found out this 
morning what it was when anguish, or very 
marked ill-temper, ‘‘to a Pythian height di- 
lates you, and despair sublimes to power.” 
Something had occurred to her by means 
of which she might ‘‘apply the screws” to 
Solly. It was indeed a desperate step, and 
one which under ordinary conditions M’lancy 
would have been too stupid and too lazy and 
too timid to undertake. But just now she 
was roused out of her usual sluggishness of 
thought and action. She “flew around,” 
and did a generous ‘‘ bakin’”; collected all 
the available funds of the family—several dol- 
lars, part of an accumulation making just 
now for the purchase of a barrel of flour— 
put on her best clothes, packed a clumsy old- 
fashioned satchel with her other belongings, 
set the table for dinner, and then, almost 
without a pang, in the intensity of her slow- 
burning wrath, started for the railroad sta- 
tion in time to catch the two-o’clock train. 
She chose all of the wood paths and back 
roads for her route to the station, and suc- 
ceeded in getting there without seeing any- 
body who cared to ask her any questions. 
Nobody took any special notice of her as she 
bought her ticket, waited a few moments, 
and presently moved away on the train. 
M’lancy had gone. 

That night, when Solly reached home after 
his day's husking, he brought with him two 
fine hens for M’lancy. She might forget him 
and his blue pieces, but he never forgot her 
little wants. Her large ones were too large 
for poor Solly to grasp, but Heaven knew 
that he would have gratified them if he could. 
His homely honest face, half covered with 
stubbly yellow beard, was all alight now as 
he came into the yard, thinking of the plea- 
sure which he was going to give M’lancy. 
The hens were Plymouth Rocks, just the 
kind that she liked best. He walked through 
the house. The fire in the kitchen seemed 
to be freshly kindled, but nobody was visi- 
ble. There was a pounding in the lean-to. 
Alfid was there at work. 

‘‘See here, Alfid,” he said, showing the 
hens at the door of the boy’s ‘‘shop”; ‘‘ ain’t 
them fine? Won't yer ma be tickled, Alfid? 
Where is she?” 
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“‘T do’ know,” returned Alfid, looking up 
from a rough bicycle which he was fashion- 
ing. ‘‘I come home from school ’n’ found 
the table was set, but they wa’n’t no fire. I 


made it up new. I guess likely somebody. 


come for ma to work. 

‘‘ Likely,” said Solly. He was sorry not 
to be able to show the hens to M’lancy right 
away, but he put them now into some shack- 
ly coops out in the decrepit old barn behind 
the house, fed them, and went in to await his 
wife’s return. He had learned to cook in 
the army, and in reality excelled M’lancy in 
the culinary art, though he would not have 
admitted it. So he and Alfid got along well 
enough. As the evening wore on, and still 
she did not come, they concluded that some- 
body had been suddenly taken ill, and that 
shé felt obliged to stay all night.with the in- 
valid. 

The next morning a bright idea struck 
Alfid. “If ma was.goin’ off so, I should 
think she would ’a’ left a letter,” he said. 

This commended itself to Solly, and to- 

ether he and Alfid searched the kitchen. 

rom the mélange upon the dingy shelf on 
which the family clock rested a missive was 
at last extracted. It said, in M’lancy’s own 
cramped and almost illegible chirography: 


‘*T’ve gone off to Vermont to visit Cousin 
Emly’s folks. I aint comin back. I’m 
sick of livin in a leaky house an not havin 
nothin. When I git sick of visitin Cousin 
Emly’s folks, I’m goin to git a place to work. 
If you should ster round an git a pension or 
stop makin bedquilts, an go to earnin, or 
git a decent house to live in, mebbe I’d come 
back, but I wont till you do. I'll send for 
Alfid when I git a place for him, but I dont 
want to see you.” 


M'lancy’s spelling was strictly phonetic, 
but Solly and Alfid finally made it out. 
When they had read the letter through in a 
fever-heat of impatience, Alfid bowed his 
head on his hands and cried aloud. Even 
he could not resist the feelings which were 
evoked in his stolid breast by this plain an- 
nouncement of the breaking up of the lit- 
tle home. Solly, white and agitated, leaned 
against the wall, too weak and excited to 
speak. Then he took a sudden step forward, 
and lifted his poor bewildered head as if he 
would vindicate the sweet strong manhood 
within him. 

‘« Alfid,” he said, in a decided way which 
half startled the boy, ‘‘ we must git her back— 
we must git her back as quick as we can. 
We can’t do without her. You won't leave 
me till we git her back, will you, Alfid?” 

‘‘No,” promised the boy, doggedly, wip- 
ing his tear-stained face—‘' no, papa, | won't 
leave you, an’ I'll help you git her back.” 

‘I’m goin’ to stir right round,” went on 
poor Solly, as though the use of M’lancy’s 
phrases might in some way propitiate that 
offended deity, far away though she were— 
“T’m goin’ to stir right round, Alfid; an’ 
we'll tell everybody your ma has gone off 
on a visit. She's been kinder nervous late- 
ly. I've noticed it. It was a good plan for 
her to go off visitin’ for a while. It ‘Il do 
her good, Alfid. I’m goin’ to stir round an’ 
fix things so ’t she’ll wanter come back pretty 
quick.” 

The two deserted beings looked into each 
other’s eyes with a new love and tenderness 
between them. It was a solemn compact 
which they seemed to make, and Solly seem- 
ed to drink in strength and will from the 
feeling of his son's co-operation. 

Alfid went off to school until something 
definite should come up for him to do, a 
Solly went straight to Squire Mansfield. 
Everybody who saw him remarked upon his 
altered appearance. There was a pathetical- 
ly eager expression in his dull eyes. His 
halting step seemed quicker and firmer than 
it had ever been before. He held his head 
up—almost backward—instead of hanging 
helplessly forward as usual. His face was 
pale and resolved, and his lips moved con- 
stantly,as though whispering words of cheer, 
beneath his stubbly beard. If M’lancy had 
planned to ‘‘stir up” her husband, she had 
accomplished her object. : ; 

After Solly had had a little talk with Squire 
Mansfield, he went to see the two old soldiers 
who had served with him during the war, 
and who knew all about his honorable rec- 
ord. Both of them were good-natured fel- 
lows who liked Solly. When he asked them 
if they did not think he ought to have a pen- 
sion, both of them said yes. 

‘‘You oughter had one long ago,” said 
Israel Warner. ‘‘Here’s Luke Travers, 
never served outside the State, jest staid in 
camp, an’ caught cold, an’ had the rheuma- 
tiz, or somethin’ like that, an’ here he’s 
drawed a big pension these ten years.” 

‘“‘T s’pose I hain’t had the cheek,” con- 
fessed Solly. ‘‘I’d lost my papers mostly, 
an’ my knee allers was stiff a little, you 
know.” 

‘« Waal,” said the shrewd farmer, ‘‘ I know 
all about that knee o’ yourn; | seen you in 
the hospital. Don’t harp on its bein’ stiff 
when you was little any more’n you have to. 
Some folks git up petitions when they’ve 
lost their papers an’ things like that. You 
can take my horse, if you're a mind er, an’ go 
round. Robin Carter ’n’ I'll stand by you 
every time.” 

Solly took the horse gratefully, and went 
back to the Squire, who drew up a heading 
for a petition, and also some affidavits for 
Robin Carter and Israel Warner to sign. By 
the time that poor Solly laid his head upon 
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his pillow that night, grief-stricken as he was, 
he was not quite forlorn. A great hope was 
blossoming in his true, unselfish heart. 

Solly was afraid that by the next morning 
the old distrust of himself would owe gl 
session of his soul, and that he should be 
afraid to follow out the lines of conduct 
which he had laid out for himself; but, no! 
his heart was still full of courage and deter- 
mination, and he worked away on his peti- 
tion as intelligently as the very ‘‘ smartest” 
man in Carley could have done. 

By the end of the third day the Squire 
thought that all was done which was neces- 
sary, and he sent the budget off to Washing- 
ton, with a few cautiously hopeful words to 
Solly, which made the poor fellow’s heart 
beat almost to suffocation. 

Every day now he felt, the same courage 


and strength which had nerved him ever . 


since he had read M’lancy’s taunting letter. 
It seemed as though nothing could be too 
hard for him to undertake in order to get her 
back. 

When the budget had started for Washing- 
ton in the mail, Solly went up to see Mr. 
Murchison. 

‘You don’t charge me much for that house 
of our’n, Mr. Murchison,” he said, briskly, 
‘* but it leaks dreadful. I think it ‘Il cost me 
*most as much to fix it up decent as it would 
to build a new one, an’ it wouldn’t never be 
nothin’ but an old one to the end of the 
chapter. Now there’s that lot Icleared. You 
know you said I might have the wood from 
it if I'd get it away. I’ve been thinkin’ that 
would be a good place for a house.” 

‘Well, well,” exclaimed Mr. Murchison, 
who was a good-hearted, well-to-do old 
farmer. He was so much surprised that he 
was hardly able to catch his breath at this 
announcement of Solly’s temerity. 

**O’ course I couldn’t make such a grand 
one as Frank’s,” explained Solly, modestly; 
‘but M’lancy ’n’ me thought it would be nice 
to have a new house. I’ve got a few weeks 
now when I ain’t drove, an’ I might work on 
it, Alfid ’n’ me.” 

‘*That would be very fine, Solly,” said the 
old man, looking out inquiringly at Solly’s 
excited, working face from under beetling 
gray eyebrows. ‘‘ Very nice,” he repeat- 
ed; ‘‘ but like everything else, Solly, it costs 
ey 

‘* How much would you charge me for the 
piece o’ wood lot?” demanded Solly, with 
more manliness in his tone than Mr. Murchi- 
son had imagined that he possessed. 

‘*Oh, I wouldn’t be hard on you, Solly. 
I'm glad to see you're tryin’ to do something 
for yourself. Well, call it twenty dollars, 
and you can pay me for it as you can work 
it.” 


‘*That’s all I’ve got, sir,” said Solly, but 
without any of his old hangdog expression. 
**T ’ain’t got no cash, but 1 can work it out. 
I’m obleeged to you, Mr. Murchison—very 
much obleeged.” 

‘*T'll have the deed made out right away,” 
said the old man, half facetiously. His heart 
was touched by Solly’s look and tone. 

“Tm sure I’m obleeged to you!” cried 
Solly, with real enthusiasm. 

‘““And you want to begin pretty soon?” 
inquired Mr. Murchison, waiving Solly’s 
thanks, kindly. 

‘I’m goin’ to begin to-morrer, Mr. Murchi- 
son,” he answered, decidedly. ‘‘ It’s Satur- 
day, an’ Alfid can help me. You see”—color- 
ing up a little, for Solly was as honest as the 
day—‘‘ you see, M’lancy she’s off to Ver- 
mont visitin’, an’ I’d like to surprise her 
against she comes back.” 

**T’m older’n I was once, Solly,” said Mr. 
Murchison, ‘‘ but maybe I'll come round an’ 
help you a little speck. Frank’s house is all 
done but some of the inside work, an’ I can 
come an’ help you as well as not. I'd right 
down like to,” he added, smoothing Solly’s 
delighted acknowledgments. 

Solly went at once to the wood lot, which 
was about half-way between his old home 
and the railroad station, and with a three- 
foot measure and a piece of string he staked 
out painfully the limits of the little cellar 
which he planned to dig. By the next night 
he and Mr. Murchison and Alfred had ‘dug a 
trench all around the cellar, and a deep one 
through the middle. 

** This woodland needs a sight o’ dreenin’,” 
Solly had said. ‘‘ M’lancy ketches cold aw- 
ful easy, an’ I hain’t goin’ to have nothin’ 
damp about our cellar, [ can tell you.” 

On Monday—not to Mr. Murchison’s sur- 
prise, for he had planned it, but very much 
to Solly’s—six of the village men came around 
with their shovels, and asked Solly if he 
didn’t want some help. By night the little 
cellar was dug, and a firm stone wall was 
built nearly around it. 

‘‘Mr Reynolds is gettin’ out a lot o’ timber 
for me down at the mill,” remarked Mr. Mur- 
chison to Solly, as he was turning homeward 
that night. ‘‘ You might as well have it as 
anybody; I'll trust you, I guess. I’ve told 
him to fetch it around here to-morrow.” 

Solly looked at his friend, dumb with ex- 
cess of feeling. ‘‘ Now you're too good, 
Mr. Murchison, I swanny you be!” exclaim- 
ed Solly, with tears rising to his dull blue 
eyes. 

Young Frank Murchison drew up beside 
his father and Solly just then. He was in a 
long wagon, in which he had been carryin 
supplies to his new house. He felt happy an 
generous, as a prospective bridegroom should. 

‘* When you come to want your doors and 
sashes, let me know, Solly. I got out a good 
deal more of such stuff than I needed, and 


I'd be glad to let you have some of it for no- 
thing.” 

The village store-keeper was sitting in 
Frank’s wagon. ‘‘I’ve ordered a keg of 
nails for you, Solly,” he said; ‘‘and I want 
to help you about door-handles and locks 
and hinges when you come to them. You've 
been a good customer of mine for nigh on 
to twenty years now, Solly, and you've al- 
ways paid your bills. Id like to chip in 
with the rest.” 

To say that Solly was overcome with these 
heaped-up benefits is a very mild way of 
putting the case. M’lancy was gone, but at 
this rate Solly felt that she would soon be 
back again. 

When they came to think about it, every- 
body discovered that they liked Solly. As 
he had lived his honest, plodding life among 
them from day to day, no special occasion 
had arisen for displaying this liking; but 
now ap occasion had arisen. Solly wanted 
a new house, and his neighbors were bent on 
helping him to get one. 

Then there was a ‘‘raisin’” in the wood 
lot. Early in the morning and late in the 
evening Solly was at work on the new house. 
He might not be able to ‘‘ carpenter” as well 
as Mr. Reynolds, but he did his best in this 
emergency, The fever of his haste to ‘‘sur- 
prise M’lancy” infected everybody. There 
was rarely an hour in the day when some 
neighbor was not ‘‘ chippin’ in,” as the Carley 
people expressed it, to help Solly. 

Two weeks from the day when M’lancy 
had deserted her home, the roof—a good 
tight one—was on a new house for her. In 
fact, the new clapboards were mostly on, and 
Solly, to use his own phrase, could “‘ begin 
to see his way through,” and his heart beat 
high with hope. As in the old Persian poem 
the lover, with every stroke of the long work 
which he was fated to do, cried, ‘‘ Alas, Shi- 
reen!” so with every nail that poor Solly had 
driven in this tiny new mansion of his he had 
cried, ‘‘ It’s for M’lancy!” 

‘*When the plasterin’s on,” he said to Al- 
fid, ‘‘ I’m a-goin’ to write her a letter, an’ tell 
her to come home an’ see what we've been 
a-doin’. I mean to make her feel some cu- 
rosity, Alfid.” 

Nobody knew how Solly’s brain reeled as 
he regarded the progress which had been 
made upon his new house. Every morning 
as he hurried feverishly down to the wood 
lot he expected to find that there was no- 
thing there—that his house was but the base- 
less fabric of avision. But no, it stood there 
still, cheap and clumsy to the eyes of an 
experienced architect, but palatial to poor 
Solly’s. 

At the close of a certain day, the ‘‘ plas- 
terin’” being nearly done, Solly and Altid— 
whose school had been a good deal neglect- 
ed since the house came on, a boy being in 
great demand at the wood lot—were making 
their weary way homeward, when Squire 
Mansfield drove up behind them at a furious 
pace. 

«Jump in, Solly; jump in, Alfid,” he cried, 
joyously. ‘‘I’ve got good news for you. It 
seems that your old request for a pension had 
just come up on the calendar when the new 
one was brought in. It wasn’t likely the old 
one would have amounted to much, but with 
the new one on top of it, every respectable 
man in town backing you up, as I might say, 
we've carried the day. You've got your pen- 
sion, and there’s about a thousand dollars 
back pay.” 

‘** What?” gasped Solly, climbing feebly 
into the carriage, afd almost toppling over 
as he heard the squire’s words. 

That gentleman repeated himself in even 
more explicit terms than before. 

‘‘’'m much obleeged to you, I’m sure, 
squire,” Solly said at last. The gratitude 
which he had felt during the last few weeks, 
as he had never had occasion to use that 
commodity in bulk before, was almost kill- 
ing him. 

‘There was nothing in the house to eat when 
Solly and Alfid reached home but some crack- 
ers and cheese from the store, some vegeta- 
bles, and some pork. Solly had ceased his 
days’ work upon the house only twice since 
he had begun it, to earn money for the cur- 
rent expenses of Alfid and himself. 

He did not want to get too deeply in debt. 
Now he wished he had laid in a greater stock 
of provisions, but he would do that before 
M’lancy came home. He ate some crackers 
and cheese, and then sat down to compose 
his letter, while Alfid puttered over the stove, 
getting himself up a more elaborate repast. 

Solly’s letter, the joint production of Alfid’s 
and his own intellect, ran as follows: 


‘“We wanter see you awful bad. Alfid 
and me have missed you awful bad. It 
most seems as if you hadnt orter have gone 
so sudden”—this was the only word of re- 
proach that patient Solly allowed himself. 
‘*We want you to hurry and come home. 
They’s news for you. Youll be surprised, 
and Alfid and me think youll like it. I’m 
all stirred up. My head feels awful bad 
sometimes, I’m so stirred up. Hurry and 
come home to Alfid and me. 

‘* Your loving Solly.” 


It would be useless to try to picture M’lan- 
cy’s countenance as she spelled out her hus- 
band’s letter. She was plunged into a con- 
dition bordering upon lunacy, her only clear 
convictions being that Solly really had news 
for her—agreeable news—and that she must 
start at once for home. 

To this course ‘‘Cousin Em’ly and her 
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folks” were amply resigned. M’lancy had 
never been a favorite among her relatives, 
and she never received speciai invitations to 
pay them visits, and Cousin Em'ly had been 
pondering for days upon some means of get 
ting rid of her obnoxious guest, whose visit 
seemed destined to last all winter. She hailed 
with alacrity the present crisis therefore, 
and all her resources were brought into play 
to get M’lancy to the railroad station in time 
to take the very next train for home. Late 
in the afternoon of the second day after Solly 
had sent his letter she alighted at the station 
in Carley. 

There had been nobody on the train whom 
she knew, or else she would have inquired 
concerning the welfare of her family, and 
thus perhaps have received some hint of that 
‘*news” of which Solly had spoken. 

The station agent nodded pleasantly to her 
as she lumbered down from the cars with her 
satchel. She did not know him very well, 
and a sudden feeling of shame came over her 
as she realized that everybody might know 
by this time how she had run away from 
home. She thought she would not say a 
word to him, but he did not wait for her to 
ask him any questions, Just as she was hur- 
rying past him he sung out, good-humoredly : 

‘**Hullo, M’lancy! You and Solly have 
come to your luck at last, hain’t you?” 

**Come to their luck at last?” What did 
he mean? 

It was a wonder that M’lancy did not stop 
then and there, and demand a full explana- 
tion of his words from him. But something 
kept her silent. 

‘ Yes,” she said, coloring up, and with a 
nervous little laugh—‘‘ yes, we have.” 

She stumbled along the road as fast as she 
could, past the few houses near the station, 
then into the woods which intervened before 
the next little group of dwellings. 

Suddenly she came uvon the cleared space 
upon Mr. Murchison’s Wood lot. There had 
been nothing upon tt when M’lancy had 
left Carley little more than three weeks ago, 
but now a little house stood there nearly 
completed. Men were bustling in and out 
of the doors. There was a sound of pound- 
ing and scraping from within it. Things 
were not usually managed with such rapid- 
ity as this in Carley. What did it mean? 
M'lancy dropped her satchel, and gazed upon 
the phenomenon open-mouthed. Suddenly 
Alfid appeared at the door. 

**Oh, ma!—oh, ma!” he cried, joyously. He 
started tocome toher. Then he turned back 
toward the house. ‘‘I wanter tell pa you've 
come!” he shouted. 

M’lancy picked up her satchel again and 
trudged toward the unfinished door. Solly 
was scuffling along to meet her, his hat upon 
the back of his bead, his whole plain face 
glorified with his delight. He extended his 
arms toward her, when suddenly he seemed 
to trip upon a pile of rubbish which stood 
between them, and fell heavily forward at 
her feet. She waited a moment, with a 
broad smile upon her face, but he did not 
rise. Then she saw that a stream of blood 
was flowing from his mouth. 

Screaming for help, she sat down upon the 
heap of shavings and broken scantling over 
which he had fallen, and took his head in 
herlap. As she did so, the loving touch for 
which his soul had longed seemed to revive 
him, and he opened his eyes feebly. 

‘*T’ain’t pieced none sence you went away, 
M’lancy,” he whispered. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
afraid, I ain’t goin’ to never do it no more.” 

**Oh, you may, Solly!” sobbed M’laney, 
her hatefulness banished by the sight of the 
pale face in her lap, and possibly soméwhat 
mitigated also by the spectacle of this mys- 
terious new house. ‘‘ You may piece bed- 
quilts all day, if yer wanter, Solly.” 

But poor Solly never spoke again. 


M’lancy tried to think that it was the fall 
which had killed him—that he stumbled in 
full possession of his faculties; but the doc- 
tor said: 

‘No; it was a case of apoplexy. He fell 
because everything turned black before his 
eyes, and his strength departed.” 

Yes, it had been too much for poor Solly, 
this ‘‘stirrin’ round to try to be smarter,” 
and to ‘‘ git M’lancy back.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pivg.—Soak the desiccated cocoa-nut in warm water 
for an hour, squeeze dry, and use as you would fresh 
cocoa-nut. As cocoa-nuts vary in size, we cannot say 
what quantity of the dry preparation would be equal 
to the fresh nut. 

E. S.—Make your cashmere by either of the designs 
on page 653 of Buzar No. 34. Have green silk sleeves, 
aud trim with darker velvet and silver braid. 

ALEXANDER.—The ushers dress as the grooin dresses ; 
at an afternoon wedding they wear frock-coats with 
colored trousers, and in the evening they wear dress 
suits. 

Cratee.—You need not alter or retrim your dress. 
A band of appliqué cloth or of Astrakhan will answer 
if you desire sumething newer. Get light cashmere— 
pink, old-rose, or turquoise—and white striped flun- 
nels for your little girl’s dresses. Make with baby 
waist, full sleeves, and gathered skirt. 

A Reaver.—Address St. Mary’s Free Hospital, 409 
West Thirty-fourth Street, and you will probably fiud 
use for the sewing done by a society of children 

Anperson.—A beige cloth dress with brown velvet 
cosaque, like a visiting gown illustrated in Bazar No. 
38, will be becoming to you. 

Franziska.—Read answer just given “‘ Anderson.” 
We cannot inform you about the factories. 

Oxp Svunsoriser.—An illustration of a widow’s bon- 
net, with description of veil, will be found in Bazar No. 
87. The crape-trimmed dress on the same page is a 
good model for you. 

Rutu.—You failed to send the sample of paper. 

W. B. C.—It is not in good taste to wear diamond 
ear-rings at breakfast, at church, or on the street. 
They are worn on dress occasions only in the eveuing, 
or late in the afternoon. 
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Fig. 1.—AutuMN TarLor Gown.—FRontT.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 19-28. 


MENDING CHILDREN’S TOYS. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 

Yh iges 2 are few children’s toys which cannot be broken, 
and it matters little whether accident or childish, restless 
curiosity ‘‘to see the wheels go round” is the cause of the 
disaster. The child instinctively turns to his mother and 
trustfully says, ‘‘ Mamma can mend it.” When the toy is be- 
yond mending sometimes youthful philosophy comes to the 
rescue, the broken plaything is made to serve a different pur- 
pose, and peace and contentment are restored to the play- 
room. But such adaptations are not frequent, and the mother 
is constantly called upon to be surgeon-in-chief to the puppets 
that are the hourly companions of her children. The givers 
of children’s playthings ought to remember the disastrous fate 
that hangs over most of them, and to select those that are 
fairly durable and not too complicated for domestic repairing. 
A toy. so chosen has often the proverbial nine lives of a cat, 
and in the little owner's eyes has an increased attractiveness 

and value because mamma has mended it so often. 

Smiling dolly, with her bright blue eyes that open and shut 
and “real” blond curly hair, fills the childish heart with thrills 
of rapture, and the little mother cares for her darling cease- 
lessly and tenderly. But a sudden thump, and poor dolly 
turns her now sightless eyes—gteat blank staring holes—tow- 
ard the ceiling. The child-mother is terrified by the sudden 
horrid sight, and screams for the curer and comforter of all her 
woes. Mamma now assumes her role of surgeon. 

The injured doll is undressed,-and the head is pried off from 
the body to which it has been glued. Inside the head the 
weighted eyeballs are found rolling around, the blow on the 
floor having broken the flimsy cemented or soldered joint that 
held them open when dolly’s head was upright, and closed 
when lying down. Nothing can restore this broken joint, 
and the eyes must be hereafter open. In the mean time the 
doll’s oculist has some cotton batting or bits of flannel cut up 
and ready at hand. Carefully holding the head in the left 
hand, she puts the eyes into place with the other. Then, turn- 
ing the head over slowly, keeping the eyes in position the 
while, she crams the hollow head full of the cotton or flannel, 
until vigorous shaking proves that the pretty eyes are im- 
movable. The head is then reglued to the body, if the surgeon 
is in a hurry, or the body is of that delusive composition 
known as indestructible. 

A better way to attach the heads of dolls to their bodies is 
to use tape. Take the narrow, quarter of an inch width, and, 
cutting pieces of right length, cross them behind, suspender 
fashion, and sew them, tightly drawn, to the body back and 
front; or glue three short loops of the same tape to the in- 
side of the back and front of the neck. Then the same loops 
can be firmly drawn and sewed to the body to hold the head 
in position. It is much better to sew heads on bodies, because 
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repeated gluing and prying off soon tear the shoul- 
ders of the body to pieces, while by sewing, a really 
good kid or cloth body will outlast several heads. 
When buying a new head, the wise doll’s surgeon will 
cram the still fresh, smiling head with wadding, and 
thus give dolly brains and a power of resistance, so 
that her eves may not suffer at the first luckless fall or 
meddling of mischievous hands; for ‘’tis dreadful 
dangerous for dolls when boys don’t go to school!” 

Eyes that open and shut are charming to the juvenile 
mind, but are so flimsily fastened in place that the 
grief and disappointment their constant breaking 
brings more than outweigh the pleasure these dolls 
give. Dolls with such eyes ought only to be given to 
older little girls to whom a part of the mechanism 
can be explained, and who will better know how to 
handle such fragile treasures. 

The best bodies are those of kid or stout muslin 
stuffed with cotton, and the mother who will make the 
body herself—patterns for such being for sale by any 
firm dealing in patterns for women’s and children’s 
clothes—will have a body whose durability will be a 
comfort to her and a pleasure to her little daughter. 
Ready-made kid bodies often tear apart where the 
seams are, and all the cork or sawdust, dolly’s bones 
and sinews, leak out: with a bloodless, wasting persist- 
ence. To sew the hole up is worse than useless, as the 
stitches pull out, and the hole is bigger than ever. But 
stuff in bits of wadding, curled hair, or shreds of 
worsted, and cover the opening with court-plaster, or 
glue ona piece of old kid glove, and the leak is stopped, 
and dolly is as plump as ever. 

Attached to the kid bodies are often forearms of in- 
destructible material—bisque or china. These come off 
or break, and new ones can be firmly put on if, instead 
of thread or string, they are wired to the upper arm of 
kid by the tiny groove at their tops. The wire used 
should be the fine sort so much used in making tissue- 
paper flowers, lamp screens, and the like. This wire is 
also good to use instead of rubber cord in refastening 
the joints of the -jointed dolls, but several strands 
should be first twisted together to give strength before 
putting into the joints. 

Wooden playthings are not exempt from mischances. 
Dolly’s chairs fall to pieces, toy villages and animals 
break, and nothing but blocks stand the ravages of use, 
and content themselves with getting lost. But wooden 
toys are the easiest to mend. Heavy substantial carts 
and toys of large size will be benefited by screws and 
stout nails, but with smaller ones glue is more satisfac- 
tory, and will mend many a crack or joint too delicate 
to be ‘‘tinkered” with nails or screws. But the glue 
must be good, else the labor is quite useless. Buy at the 
cabinet-maker’s or painter’s shop a supply of cabinet- 
maker’s glue in the bulk. Melt it in water, putting it 
into an old, small tin pail, and placing the pail over the 
fire in a basin of water to prevent burning. When 
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dissolved, let it boil ten minutes, and then thin with 
hot water till it will spread with a brush like pains. 
Apply it hot to the parts or joints to be mended, match 
them carefully, and set away the article twenty-four 
hours to dry, tying all together securely if possible. A 
toy so glued will hold, and will often be stronger than 
at first. The glue pail and brush should be set away, 
and when needed again it has only to be reheated and 
thinned with water, if standing has dried it too much. 
Such glue will mend the torn book, fasten firml 
dolly’s wig, and hold on all sorts of plasters and band- 
ages despite the roughest handling. 

Tin playthings are wellnigh irremediable when bent, 
though occasionally a skilful manipulation with the 
pliers and a small hammer may restore their shape, 
after which a coat of enamel or common paint upon 
them will give the 
small owner all the 
joy of a new toy. 

When china dishes 
and playthings break 
in large pieces, they 
can be restored to 
ordinary usefulness 
with any good china 
cement, providing 
that both the parts 
themselves and the 
cement are thorough- 
ly heated before join- 
ing the broken edges, 
and. that the dish is 
dried for twenty-four 
hours. When such 
care is taken, the 
dishes will bear wash- 
ing with warm or cold 
water, but must not 
be soaked in either. 

The leather trap- 
pings of small ponies, 
sheep, and goats, 
which little ones de- 
light to drag over the 
floor, are soon dang- 
ling half off. A 
package of one-ounce 
tacks will replace the 
little bridles, reins, 
and saddles, where 
larger tacks would 
not'do at all. The 
wheels of tiny carri- 
ages, carts, and wag- Fig. 2.—Back or AUTUMN 
ons have a depraved Tatton Gown, Fria. 1. 
way of coming off. For pattern and description see 
The circular pieces of Suppl, No. IL, Figs. 19-28. 








EsMBromereD CASHMERE Housk Gown.—FRontT AND BACK. 
For description see Supplement, 
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tin which are placed against the wall in using picture knobs 
will be found just the thing to remedy the mischief, and with 
an eight or ten ounce tack driven through the central hole 
of the tin, each wheel will revolve easily, and yet not part 
company with the axle 

With the larger carts and express wagons much trouble is 
caused by the working off of the nuts on the screws and bolts. 
As each nut is cut to fit the threads on each particular bolt or 
screw, it is not possible to buy either separately, and as one 
mother of two active boys said, ‘‘ you have to buy new bolts 
and nuts by the ton” to keep pace with the losses. All this 
can be avoided by winding the protruding threads of the 
screws, after the nuts are on, with the fine tissue-paper flower 
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THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


wire, twisting the ends of the wire repeatedly and tightly 
with the pliers to fasten. A few threads of the screw must 
be left for the working of the nuts as the cart does its part 
in racing and drawing loads in your children’s playtime. 

A mucilage made of gum-tragacanth is the best to use for 
a scrap-book, and ten cents’ worth of gum is enough to last a 
year. Puta little in a teacup, with cold water, adding more 

ater as it swells, which it does tremendously. When suf- 
ficiently thin, apply to the paper with a flat brush. This 
gum will not curl the paper, and will keep without souring 
in an ordinary atmosphere. If, however, the surfaces of both 
the papers to be glued together are glazed, this gum is not 
strong enough, and a mucilage of gum-arabic is better. 
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THE CHILDRENS GARDEN 

CHILD should have a garden, if only in a window 
ve box. Every child in the household should be encour 
aged to love and tend the green things growing which Jend 
so sweet an interest to the busiest day, and do so much to 
soften rudeness and cultivate a refined taste. jut happy 
are the children who have at wild garden of their own 
to romp and range in, to experiment with, to give them a 
love of the soil and a bit of the earth hunger which should 
come to every man as his birthright. Children, a garden, 
and a grandmother! We do not need to be told of the bless- 
edness of the home which owns all these 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUF 

hax been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. T we uty-five cents a botile.—[4 Adv.) 

Burnett's Fravormse Exrracrs are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is —-, = agg and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. ‘BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
P,P. ROBINSON 





Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - «= 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON +2 @ _/6 49 West Street. 











THE LATEST 


PARIS NOVELTY. 


OSTRIOH FEATHER 


BOAS 


IN ANY COLOR DESIRED. 


Manufactured by 
JOS. KAUFMANN & CO., 
38 Bond Street, New York. 
The only Boas made with- 
out Wire. 


They are lighter, warmer, 
healthier than Furs. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


Only those marked O. K. are gremlins. 








Sold everywhere. 2 cts, Cake; 65 cta. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or my ostpaid, on receipt of price, by i 
arles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 





DO . You OWN TOKOLOGY ? Mrs. 
M. 8. Ramsey, of Cedar Gap, Mo.,writes: ‘‘ Three 
years since I procured OKOLOGY, a complete 
Ladies’ Guide in health and disease. I followed 
its teachings in two instances with happiest 
results. I cannot say enough in its praise. 
ask every woman, ‘Have you read Tokology ?’ 
if not, then get it at once—its value cannot 
be estimated in money.’’ Mrs. K. writes: 
“Send me an outfit for Tokology. My aunt 
in Dakota says: ‘If you must sell books, sell 
Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, the best 
book I ever read.’’’ Sample pages free. Agents 
wanted. Prepaid, $2.75. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.— U. S. 
Government t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 








- BARBOUR’ Ss 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


Im Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 















FAST 
COLORS. 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 
ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
FRETS. — 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
x. | Made from English Fresh Frais 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








STARCH CROWS STICKY, 


Common powders have a vulgar glare. Pozzo- 
ni’s is the only Complexion Powder fit for use. 














$40 MEDIA (Pa.) MILITARY ACADEMY; Boys. 
* BROOKE HALL; Girls. Circulars free. 





PISO’S C 


Vref OR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








THE NEW FASHIONS 


FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harver’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been the all-absorb- 
ing subject of conversation. The United 
States Government began the excitement 
by making a new contract with the 
Trading Company, in which the number 
of seals to be killed each year was lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number, 
and the royalty to be paid to the Uni- 
ted States Treasury largely increased. 
This made Sealskins scarce and high; 
but, then, for the same reasons that make 
diamonds fashionable and worth having, 
Sealskins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight I am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 
few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
prevailed last season. To buy on this 
basis is as certain an investment as to 
purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 

Then, never before has such artistic 
skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 
muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything 
new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 
and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine. I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 
signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
St., near 6th Avenue L road, and con- 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, was a phenomenal 
success. It was convenient for up- 
town residents, while out-of-town pur- 
chasers coming in by the N. Y. Central, 
Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore R.R., could step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
train home again. New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 

I do not send out any travellers. Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
wholesale orders. Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 
will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free. 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments and Fars, 


124 West 42d St. 
near 6th Ave. L. 
103 Prince St., 
near Broadway. 


New York. 














horoughly cleanses the teeth ana papeites the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Tens or mailed on r 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Mai Fg 4 ¢, RY, 


ATHING | 
>SuTS | 


aS 
Ar Thee 


tens s (events 


TRAGE MARK 


ooKingston Sf. Boston 


ee ee 





We beg to inform our customers that we are the orig- 
inal inventors and manufacturers of JERSEY FITTING 
Union Undergarments, and that we hold Letters Patent 
for the same. Each garment is marked Pat. Feb.7,1885, 
and all garments not thus marked are infringements. 
for which all manufacturers and dealers will be held 
responsible. We make in High Grade, Silk, Silk and 
Wool, Silk and Jaeger, Silk and Merino, Natural Wool, 
Merino, Wool or Cotton in fast black, and Balbriggan, 
Winter ‘and Summer Weight. These garments are Su- 
perior in fit,in workmanship Equal to any, and Second 
to none, They have received the endorsement of the 
Leading Dress Reformers in the country, ‘* who are de- 
voted to the practical and beautiful in women's and 
children’s clothing,” and thousands of ladies have ex- 
pressed their unasked-for satisfaction as to fit, quality, 
and workmanship. We do a \arge business through the mail, and when 
our garments are not found with your best dealers, send to us for cireu 
lar, price-list, rules for self-measuring, and swatches ; as we send them 
to all parts of the * United States’ and warrant satisfaction. 





Artistic and 
practical plans with esti- 
mates furnished for 
of any extent, from the city lotto 
the largest country estate. We make 
all plans for Land-cape Gurdening subject 
to approval, and supply the trees, shrubs 
and plants aouenery to carry them out, either 
, 


LANDSCAPE | GARDENING, 

















with or without mapertnteniones, We do this 
work throughout the United States and Cana~ 
da ti the satisfaction of our customers, to 
whom we refer, Write for particulars, 
B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
PITTSBURG, 


C000 COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 

Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


— a 


MSO’ DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
STAYS, BELTS. 

In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite ite American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural yural CURLY Ha H Ha‘r. 
teed “beco: 


guarn’ 

2s weet their hair part $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Ma Gaask. with Tay ae 

$2; Hai Goods, Cosmet 
sent C, OD “ny wa Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’ rs Price Lists 
&. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cor -(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Vooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 











You can live at home and maxe more money at work for ag 


# than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK, Terms FKEK. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St, N. Y. 
PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL 


We offer New Fall Importations of 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS, at 50c. to $1.00 
Regularly sold from 75c. to $1.25. 
Colored FAILLE FRANCAISE, all - pure 


Silk, newest shades, worth $1.14 to 


RG aarca sth cisiceaiedi senses 90c. to 1.25 
Black Silk REGENCE, newest weave in 
Black Silks, worth $1.50, at...........66 1.15 


New Fall Catalogue, now in press, mailed free 
on application. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 
Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


We will mail our large and handsomely 
illustrated - 


CATALOGUE 
DRY GOODS 


Free to any address in the United States. 
Send your name on a postal card. 
Samples of Dress Goods and Silks sent 

free to any address. 

The largest and most complete stock of 
new Fall and Winter fabrics we have ever 
shown. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


The 


- Dragos “gg 


TRADE MARK. 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 


Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sold only under above Brade-March. 


a CORSETS, 
WAISTS 







Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


“SMITH & ANGELL’S 


The NWON Best, 


BLACK HOSIERY. 


UMBRELLAS 300 Dollars 


CUTTER’S PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Purchasers through Hi. C. F. 
KOCH & CO.°S Illustrated 
PURE SILK, 
PURE DYE. 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 
Last 4 Years 


A Guide of how to buy 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free of charge—when the 
order amounts to a specified sum—at prices guaran- 
teed lower than from any other house in the U.S. 
Published September 10, 90, and mailed free upon 
application to any one residing out-of-town ; listing anc 
illustrating, with over 2000 lithographs and wood-cuts, 
everything needed for Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s 
wear and adornment; Housekeeping Goods, etc. 


Cheapest, Best, 
Always Cive Satisfaction. 





TRY THEM. yee IMPORTERS 
JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., / AND 
New York. 
RETAILERS 


WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un. 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 


If you subscribe for 
only one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
ail the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers. 

‘ Its illustrations are 
fe works of art. 


Gth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


BARGAINS 
SILKS. 


20-inch Black Surah Silk, the best) 59 
Cc. 


value of the season; worth 85c., at... f 
22-inch Black Brocade Silk (Ly-) 








22-inch Pongee Silk, 75 different) 
shades, containing all the light tints ; > 
en aS Say 47c. 
Ry 23-inch Colored Faille Fran-) 
A a ‘i ice, - $2.50 caise, the newest colorings, can- 
am =, Subscription Price, $2.5 7 not be duplicated; the regimen? $1 .48 
i ; “ Single Copies, - 25 cents. $2.50 quality at.........cceceeesee) 
Don't put off subscribing but order it at once. 
The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 
363 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Le Boutillier Brothers, 
. ; 50, and 52 W : 
Le | “eee 


HAVILAND CHINA AT FIRST HANDS. 


One of our 












Latest Designs. 





Shaded colors, with rich gold and 
color design, made in old rose, olive 
gray, turquoise green, English red, and 
a beautiful shade of brown maroon. 

FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 


OYSTER TUREEN AND PLATE. 











particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 


guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 
Inquire for this brand, and take No suBSTITUTE. 
In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States. 








Trade-Mark. 














‘Che Aimadale Sephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


TRANE MARK 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS, 





3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


@ - 
in 2 
. < | 
$a 








| 
ons make), the cheapest ever sold ; > 89c | 
good vulue for $1.50, at ccnianenney Ld 


of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is | 
unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 


men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is | 





J bandld 
a ta 6 le Cc ks :. 
LYONS SILKS and VELVETS. 


COLORED AND BROCADED VELOUTINES, 
Plaid and Stripe Silks and Bengalines. 


BROCADED SILKS. 
VELOURS MOUSSELINE, 
an Entirely New Article, 


Embroidered and Broche 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, 


Grenadines, Gazes, 


CREPES DE CHINE. 
WHITE VELOUTINE, FAILLE, AND SATIN, 
FOR BRIDAL DRESS. 


fe) - 
Wroadvoay AS 9th ét. 
NEW YORK CITY 





ORTICELLI Knitting and Crochet 
Silk. An established reputation of fifty 
years goes with this brand. When 

found on Knitting Silk it is a guarantee of 


| 





reat merit. ‘he particular features are High 

ustre and Washing Colors. Look for the 
words “‘Corticelli—Fast Color” on one end of 
each spool. Florence Home Neediework for 
1890 teaches you how to make from this Silk 
those Washable Crocheted Four-in-Hand 
Scarfs—which are the new thing for gentle- 
men, and are also worn by ladies. This 
book will be mailed on receipt of six cents. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 








ti 


| > MATE LS through 
| Wan THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 
| cr B 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS, 
a made of Seer 


LEADING RETAILERS 
ere. Sead for circular, 
BROS, Mancfactarers, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
ELD & CO. CHICAGO, 
WESTEEN AGENTS. ~ 


Skeleton Bang, 


_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887 









a — ®, Feather light, lifelike, 
x f ¢ and beautiful. Al- 
ie > ways in order, from 
s ® $3.00 upwards. Co- 


coanut Balm for the 
Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 

MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Sovrs, anp MILLIneRy. 
Purouasing AGent, 


Silk Gowns from.........$55. 
Cloth Gowns from....... 45. 
Worsted Gowns fre 35 








B. PRIESTLEY & CO’S BLACK DRESS GOODS 
Are made of the purest and best silk and the finest Australian wool. They will wear well 
and look well as long as they last. 
EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED TO BE PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY TO THE WEARER, 
They are put upon the **Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley trade-mark, and for 
additional security are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manu. 
facturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters, 
They are for sale by the principal dealers in the United States, and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Lord 
& Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutilier Bros., E. A. Morrison & Son, Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, and others. 





allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


| and references from every State and Territory. 
SHOPPIN IN NEW YORK BY A 
lady of superior taste and judg- 


ment. References. 








= | Mrs. BOBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 
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Mr. T'OPPsS STARTS WITH HIS CAMERA FOR A PAN- 


ORAMIC SERIES FROM THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


FACHTIZA. 
TO PHYLLIS FICKLE. 
Sur says she does not love me 
My dainty little coz; 
Which proves to me most clearly 
That honestly she does 
——.——_. 
“Theoretically that is a typographical error. In 
reality it is not.” 
“Which ?” 
“*This one which makes an item say that ‘several 


well-known society women have returned to gown,’ 


instead of * to town 
iasctintlapitmne 
“The trouble with Scaddleberry is that he don't 
write Fnglish.” 
**Indeed! What language do he write ?” 
Sle ees 
“To my mind the sea-shore has one great disad- 
vantage,” said Mrs. Smithers, “and that is it’s too 
neur the water to be very dry.” 
a ooo 


He was a pretty young man with a light mustache, 
but both he and his mother were quite indis gnant when 
his summer girl told him he looked “just like his 
mamma,” 

“Time is money, my boy. Remember that.” 

“I think there must be some mistake ibout that, 
father. It’s so hard to pass in some localities, 


—_——> 


** How is that for a howling swell?” asked Dudder- 
son, pointing to a dude who had just stepped on a 
tack. 

* Did she give you anything, Bill 2?” asked Bill's fel- 
low-tramp 

“Yes, She gave me the cold shoulder with plenty 
of sauce.” 

“No, Charles,” said Emma. “T'll not go driving; 
I don't w ant any ice-cream ; and you must not send me 
uny candy.’ 

“Why not, Emma?” asked her fiancé. 

** Because, Charles, Christmas is coming, and—ah— 
I think you would better save your money for the holi- 
day season.” 


HE FINDS THAT MOUNTAIN CLIMBING HAS 


A PERFECT DONKEY. 
**T chased an ostrich fer two hours once, 
bird turned out to be a donkey, after all.’ 


* How was that ?’ 


“It buried its head 


couldn't see it. 


A $s Dacey ai 


‘ 


MRS. HAYSEED. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


AS WELL AS ITS DOWNS, 


NDER CONTROL. 


Jawkins. ‘How's Henpeck getting on since his 
marriage? He tised to vow that no woman could ever 


get ahead of him.’ 


Hace. Oh, he’s still in the lead, I suppose; but 


she’s behind—holding the veins, 





“SO THEY RE A-BATHIN’ 








EXCURSION TO THE SEA-SIORE 
, UR THEY? WELL, THEY ORTER GIT "EMSELVES 


CLEAN, FUR THAT SEA-WATER SEEMS TO MAKE A-PLENTY UF GOOD SUDs.’ 











SSS 


Pee Ge REE EN EERE 
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WHAT HE WANTED 
JOLLIBOY. “I wish I HAD $100,000.” 


MRS. JOLLIBOY. “WHY, WHAT WOULD you DO?” 


JOLLIBOY. “ NorTHine.” 








TO DO, 








NOT ACCOMPLISHED 
“Yon do not dance, nor play, nor sing 2?” 
The maiden asked; and he 
teplied, “T cabn't do anything 
jut scribble poetry.” 
<cansiaesdieoemensine 
“R me!” sighed the oyster, as he scanned his cor- 
respondence ‘The fatal letter summoning me forth 
has come.” 
—— 


** Well, that young poet certainly writes an agree- 
able letter,” said the editor of an obscure wee kly, lay- 
ing down the note that accompanied the poem. 

“What does he say ?’’ asked the editor's assistant 
as he borrowed the editor's scissors, 

‘*He makes the request that his manuscript be not 
consigned to the waste-basket. He actually imagines 
this paper is rich enough to own a waste-basket.” 

saclay 


Humorist. ** My output of jokes is now a hundred 
a week,” 

Frienp. “ And what of the returns 2” 

* About nine ty. 

Dollars 

“No; jokes.” 





ee 


Green’s such a restfal hue 
I'm sure it really looks 
As if it were responsible 
For all these “ restful’? cooks. 
re i, a 
“Did Smithers make any motions at the meeting ?” 
“Well, not exactly motions. He made a great many 
gestures.” e 
“You shouldn't smoke so many cigars; each one is 
a nail in your coffin.’ 
“That's all right. T'll have it so full of nails pretty 
soon that there won't be any room for me. 
RUA A 


Littir Jounny. ‘Say, dad, whe ” I grow up I want 
you to make a minister out of me. 
Brown. *‘ What induces you to make that choice, 
my boy?” 
Litri.x Jounny. “I want to go to Europe every 
summer.” 
Miss Passikr (examining the medal of a recent gradu- 
ate). “I have a medal too.” 
Youne Frrienv. “ You have?) Why on earth don’t 
you wear it?” 
Miss Passe (with a sigh). ‘‘T would, but I can't get 
the date off of it.” aS a 
The leopard covered o’er with spots 
Can’t change them; hence how strange 
That dudes can really change their minds 
Who have no minds to change! 
pene is <eeiat e 


** Ethel, you are so contradictory I don’t know how 
to take you. You can’t mean all you say in your leiter 
refusing to be my wife? 

“* But I do—mean every w ord of it.” 

“Then you are mine, truly ? 


Mactsrnate. ‘Were you prisint whin the assanit 
was committed on ye?” 

Wrrness. ‘‘ May it plase the Coort, I had jist got 
there.” 
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BUT AT LAST SUCCESS REWARDS His EF- 
FORTS, 





> ~~ Ce 
THE CROWNING TRIUMPH OF HIS PHOTOG KAPH- 
1C CAREER, 





“| FORGOT TO PUT PLATES IN MY HOLDERS!” 














SUFFLERSAT. 


HA RPE? 





HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 771.) 
a little impressed., When he shook hands 
with his sister Wilhelmina his thick lower 
lip quivered a little; he was thinking of Ul- 
ric suddenly. 

‘Shall I see something of you now—at 

tintés?”. he asked. 
* Something—at times, Rudolph; not too 
often,” she said, with a little twitching at the 
corners of her firm mouth, ‘‘ lest we quarrel 
again. 

‘* We never agreed very well, did we?” as- 
serted Rudolph. 

‘* Nobody ever did with you—for long.” 

‘We shall do better now, Wilhelmina. 
We are getting oldish.” 

‘“‘ And more sensible,” added his sister. 

Meanwhile Mike had got over his leave- 
taking with Daddy Kerts. It was very brief 
—very much of the silent kind, without any 
words between tliem save, 

‘*Good-by, uncle.” 

‘*Good-by, Mike.” 

There was heart in the ungainly boy, this 
waif from the slums in the Borough—more 
heart than had ever been guessed at—for he 
suddenly flung his long arms round Uncle 
Kerts, kissed him as a girl might have done, 
and then ran away as hard as he could to the 
chaise which was to carry him away, and 
where Wilhelmina was already ensconced. 

The fly to the station and the carriage and 
pair of Rudolph Consterdine were set in mo 
tion, and there were waving of hands, good- 
byes, tears and smiles, and forced smiles, 
Then they vanished away to the new hopes, 
ambitions, and fears, to the fresh young loves 
and the new strange lives, and Sampson 
Kerts trudged back to his deserted shanty. 

He did no further work that day, although 
he was. sure that work was good for him. 
The tourists descending in his direction were 
surprised to find the shutters up and the door 
padiocked, as if it were midwinter and no 
customers were expected. 

Afar. off on the rocks, in an almost inac- 
cessible position, visitors to the cave who had 
keen eyes descried the figure of a man, who 
with his hands planted on his knees was 
looking out to sea. Some folk thought it 
was not a human being, it was so still, it 
kept so inflexible a front, neither moving, 
nor stirring, nor looking right or left. A 
coast-guardsman, who had a_ telescope, 
‘*sighted him,” and said, after a critical in- 


spection through his glass: ‘‘ Sure enough it’s | 
What’s he doing, I wonder, at | 


old Kerts! 
this time of the day? And how did he man- 
age to get up there?) That boy Mike could 
hardly have done it himself.” 

Sampson Kerts sat there all the long day; 
he was beginning his lonely life in real 
earnest, 

{ro BE CONTINURD.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The 
e 
a 

Daylight 
We set out to 
light the world 
better than any 
other Lamp. Laud- 
able ambition, 


wasn't it ? 
Well, we do it. 


Lamp. 


You may prove our say- 
so by buying of your 
dealer or sending for 
more information to the 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York. 

These Lamps are manu- 
factured by Craighead & 
Kintz Co. 33 Barciay St., 


poy, PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE aa RET. ‘AIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; 





Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 


= Wea, the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to | 


Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed 
and postpaid) for 10 cts. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics. 
MADAME pet ER, Cosmetic Artiste, 
24 West a3d St... New Vork City. 

FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 

BEAUTIFIES THE SK 


At druggists or by matl, 5O cents. (ifention this | Paper ) 


Madame Porter’ s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


S Successfully used for more 


than fifty years, Try it, 





‘CHEA PE R BREA D. 


In yeast-raised bread about one tenth of | 


the nutritious part of the flour is decom- 


posed or destroyed to make the gas that | 


raises the dough. Royal Baking Powder 


raises the bread mechanically, without the 


destruction of any part of the flour. 

The Royal Baking Powder, therefore, 
saves one tenth of the flour, In other words, 
the flour required to make ten loaves of 


yeast- bread will make eleven loaves, each of | joss of hair,’ from pimples to the most distressing 


equal weight, when raised by Royal Baking 
Powder instead of yeast. 


Bread, biscuit, and cake, made with Royal | Reswxpres, consisting of Curio ea, 
Baking Powder, may be eaten with impunity | 
Beantitier, the Curroura Resotvent, the new Blood 
| and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 


by persons of the most delicate digestive 
organs. The hot roll, muffin, or griddle 


cake raised by it is as wholesome and diges- | 


tible as warm soup, meat, or other food. 

Receipt ror MakinG One Loar: 1 quart flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, half teaspoonful sugar, 2 
heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,* 
half medium-sized cold boiled potato, and water. 
Sift together thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and 
baking powder; rub in the potato; add suffi- 
cient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a 
stiff batter, about as soft as for pound-cake ; 
about a pint of water to a quart of flour will be 
required—more or less according to the brand 
and quality of the flour used. Do not make a 
stiff dough like yeast-bread. Pour the batter 
into a greased pan, 444 by 8 inches, and 4 inches 
deep, filling about half full, The loaf will rise 
to fill the pan when baked. Bake in very hot 
oven 45 minutes, placing paper over first 15 
minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too soon 
on top. Bake immediately after mixing. 

* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal 
Baking Powder. 


VILLACABRAS. | 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


‘S BAZAN. 


| simple, scrofulous, or 








quticura 


)} VERY SKIN AND ScALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 





eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 


hereditary, is speedily, per- 


manently, and economically cured by the Curioura | 


the great Skin 
Cure, Cutioura Soap, xn exquisite Skin Purifier and 


when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but trne. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age aitest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovnra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


a@ =6Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily #0 
Zz 


skin prevented by Cutioura Soar. “es 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muse — 


Ba ouna ANTI- Pain Phasrer. 


Rowlands 
Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, an 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, H: wrdens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drugzists for Row- 
land’ 's Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES afaaee by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. hedepy ox oh os 
fortable. Sold by F. HISCOX, 


ouly, 853 Br’ oa, New’ Tork. Write ~y te of proof FREE. 











CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


ieee AND CHILDREN'S 


WEAR, 


PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 





| Itching, Chafing, Bites and Stings, Sunvurn, unpleasant 





to Increase or | 


- Isnota Cosmetic, | 








Prickly Heat 





J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N.Y. 








For Sample mention 
perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by | the Bazar and send ro cts., 


use of Packer’s Tar Soap. “It is delicious and most refreshing ry <-> gigas 
for bathing and shampooing.” Packer M 

“For Baby’s Bath, Packer’s Tar Soap is preferable to all La arg th 4 od 
others.” See p. 43 of ‘‘ Cradle and Nursery” by 


Christine’ [“erhune Herrick. 
In Glass, for the Sick. 


‘** Not,’ explains Mr, Biardot, the pro- 
prietor, ‘that there is danger from using 
our tin cans. But invalids and others 
who have a prejudice against ‘‘ canned 
goods”’ are quieted by the knowledge that 
their food comes to them in glass.’” 


CAUTION wracca Mind 'otery pair bas his 


name and price sapien on bottom. 














Marion Harland’s visit to our es- 
tablishment, described in 


her arti- | 
cle on Soup-Making from which the 






above extract is taken, convinced ee Sas 
her so perfectly that our soups were better than Ww. L. D uC S 
anything of the kind on the market, and even better O LA 





$3 SHOE centitven. 


than he yme-made, that we j are glad to send the al- | $5.00 Genuine Hand-cewed. an elegant and styl- 
~ a a _ - 1*h dress Shoe which commer sitse bse 
ticle (handsomely bound be “eee and illustrated) to any | 94 *° Mantcowes Wats. A ine call Shoo ce 


$9 50 Goodyear Wel 
at a popular price 
50 Policeman's Shoe is especially adapted for 


\@LJ ticle from so high an au-| ¢ 
. : | railroad men, farmers, etc 
one of the oreat value of All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


7 $3 &82 SHOES csoiks, 


° ® ~ S Cs - t ia the standard dross Shoe, 
who wish it. Such anar ¢ f 


thority should convince any 
our Consommé, Bouillon, or 






Green ‘Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Bat A ceived since voy you set - 

“hi re ~ . Ga N a Mo Oxe- Ask your Dealer, and if he canno t Supply you send di. 

Chicken soup for the sick. Sees of Save Memes. Med, Pesto, Oo sir Wi Baca bi ae 
ore e 


WwW. L. Meoagina, Brockton, Mass, : 


»BEAUTY. 


Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Muon Broth, Vegetable, 
Beef, Clam Broth, Clam Chowder, Pearl Tapiocs. 









These soups are all put up in glass as well as intin. 14 cents 
just pays postage on sample can. Send that much and we will ara Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pir: 
> Thes ; . pan ple-, Freckles, Pittings, Moles anc 
« « > a > B pie-, . 
return you a sample. of your choice. ‘These goods are for sale by { BM coperfiuous Hair permanently re 


F ancy Grocers. S moved. Flesh increased or reduced 
Complexions beau.itied, The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
aplaved and restored. Interes ting 
* Book (senied), 4c., withsample ¢ ree 
mola Powder 10¢. Mme.V eiaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N.Y. City. 


\ OY)! 


They are the best and you want no others. 


The Franco-American Food Co., | 


42 West Broadway, New York. | 
cf Rantners 5 


sivhins. eal Mantles, 


Nes, | , levine, roves, 
Choice oo? cer lasive designs) Moderate e prices, 


ISERth Fiverie, New »Yos We 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZ 











EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTO: 


Fig. 3.—HorizonTaL BorDeEr. 






a BAZAR, OCTOBER 4, 1890. 
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GN FOF Foorsx00L.— WorKING PATTERN. Fig. 2.—DrsiGN FOR SCREEN OR Door PANEL. 


GTO YYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—-[See Pact 784. | 
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Keusington School. 
See illcctrations on double page, Supplement. 

fe graceful scroll design given in Fig. 1 

is for a square footstool, and is intended 
to be done in appliqué. One very pretty 
specimen at the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work was executed in applied-work of old- 
gold brocatine on a ground of dark red diag- 
onalecloth, with the edges of the appliqué 
finished with a couched strand of silk of the 
same color. Brocatine applied in this man- 
ner has almost the effect of gold-work. 

Fig. 2 is a horizontal border for table cov- 
ers, etc. It can be done either in outline 
stitch or solidly with crewels, being best done 
in shades of a single color throughout, per- 
haps enlivened by the addition of a little gold 
thread in the outlining of the flowers. 

Fig. 3 is a reduced design for a decorative 
panel for a screen or door. It has been 
charmingly worked at the South Kensington 
school in green and golden tints on green vel 
vet. The effect is heightened by working 
the pomegranates and flames in their vivid 
natural tints. 

Fig. 4 is the working pattern for the hand- 
bag recently illustrated on page 652 of Bazar 
No. 34. The bag is velvet, with the design 
outlined in gold and steel beads, and the tiny 
flowers and leaves done in chenille. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Ite superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
& quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Crean Baking Powder does 
not contain Ainmonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans, 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO, 
CHICAGO, 


HOUSE 











NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HEATING. 
VERY IMPORTANT. 


Don’t decide 
Until you have 
seen 


THE GORTON 
BOILER, 


is? AND READ THEIR 
NEW CATALOGUE, 


SAVES HEALTH, TIME, MONEY, AND PATIENCE, 
BURNS EITHER HARD OR SOFT COAL. 
The Latter without Smoke, 

Call and see for yourself. 

THE GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
34 & 36 West Monroe St., Chicago; 

197-203 Congress St., Boston; 
96 Liberty St., New York. 


s . 
150 Tints. English Enamel. 
es Ready for use, in 
” ae . Self-Opening Tins. 
. Can be applied by any- 
one. Invented b 
A Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel! paints are imi- 
tions. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
ete. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 

: resists boiling water. 
60c. rnd $1.00. POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
i 10 East 15th Street, New York. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The est Establishment in 
the World for the treatment of 


e ** Gorton.” 













marks, Moth, 
kles, Red Nose, I 


/ ing, 
low or Sunken Cheel:s, etc. 
Consultation free at office ortvy let- 
_* ter. 128 page book on all skin and 
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Balance of this Year FREE 





To all who subscribe for next year (see Offer below) to 


ADIES Hone 
He yOURNAL 


Edited by EDWARD W. BOK. 


Also, New Stories by 


, Will Carleton, 
y Rose Hartwick Thorpe, 





Some of the special features for these Autumn num- 
bers are: 


’ Another New Story 
By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
Entitled “A Golden Gossip.”’ 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S New Story, 
‘‘ Mrs. Parkins’s Christmas Eve.’’ 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ANNE SHELDON COOMBS. 


With Illustrations by such Eminent Artists as W. L. Taylor, 
C. D. Weldon, Frank T. Merrill, C. T. Hill, E. W. 
Kemble, E. H. Garrett, and others. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS BY 


SiS 


Nyse 


iy) 
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Margaret Deland, 
Laura E. Richards. 


\ 


Sy 





HE special articles include, ‘‘How to Train the Voice,’’ by the Celebrated Operatic 
Tenor, Italo Campanini. ‘‘ How I Have Grown Old,” by P. T. Barnum. ‘The 
Story of a Society Girl,” as told by a weil-known New York fashionable belle. ‘* Lib- 
erties of Our Daughters,’”’ by Mrs. Admiral Dahigren. ‘‘Why Flirting is Wrong,” by 
‘*How to Celebrate Wedding Anniversaries,’’ by Florence Howe 

**The Courtship of General Grant,’’ as told by Mrs. Grant. 
Humorous Sketches by Robert J. Burdette. 
every detail, and each under the charge of editors well known as high-salaried writers. 


For I 00 We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this 

° year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January ist, 1891 to January rst, 1892. Also, 

our handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘“‘ Art Needle- 

work instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Clark, of London. 
N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuiLapeEtpuia, Pa. 
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UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 











NEW-YORK 





With regular departments, complete in 





ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


The best and most economical 
**stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago , Sole Mfrs. 


Honey Dew Brand Canned Food the Best. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


The Cream of the gardens and orchards. Fruits 
packed in extra heavy Syrup. Specialties: Sugar 
Corn, Sweet Peas, Stringless Beans, Salad Tomatoes, 
Pitted Red Cherries, Preserved Strawberries, Pre- 
served Raxpberries, Gage Plums, Bartlett Pears, Sold 
by fancy grocers generally. Prepared by 


ERIE PRESERVING CoO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Nervous Diseases or Fits, The Oxygen Ner- 
FO R vine cannot be excelled, Address COMPOUND 
OXYGEN ASSOCIATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 











Every Mother should read it. 


»How to Sterilize Milk 


for Infants 


Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


Mailed free on application. 
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scalp affections and their treatment 

Sent sealed to any address on receipt of 
10cts. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 





WOOPDBURY’S FACIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scalp, at Drugzists or by mail, &O cents. | 


RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 566 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


wit 


A Series of 
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‘A GOOD WAY NOT TO MAKE A GAGE. 





Soldered up, with hollow or 
thin drilled bands, flimsy and 


vermin-harboring. It answers 
“to sell,” but it has no strength, 
and soon falls apart. The HEn- 
DRYX cage is made of hard, brass 
spring wire, riveted (no solder or 
drilled bands, with no_hiding- 
place for vermin). ..Buy it of 
your dealer. 


Tue Anprew B. HenprRyx Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 





BARRYS <*«* 


“26 Tricopherous 


| @; 
im 
V7) KA FOR THE 


Uy ) 
hit rie 6) HAIR & SKIN 






An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald. 
Mm ness and gray hair, and 
ZB causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. dieeases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &e. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 


BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New York. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, withont the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailei free. Address 










Dr. W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams,Mass, 
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